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SURPRISE PICTURE.—No. III. 


“TO WHICH ONE DOES THE ENGAGEMENT-RING BELONG ?” 


It is an engagement-ring—an exquisitely beautiful little circlet, set with diamonds that flash like the aurora borealis—but no matter if it were only a plain, modest band, it would 
be just as interesting, because it is an engagement-ring. Not only that, but it is at the present moment enveloped in a most piquant mystery—in this wise ; Two sisters, the Misses Ada 
and Zaida Delmar, have been entertaining at their home in New York, during the gay social season, their pretty cousin, Miss Dunlap, of Chicago, and her friend Miss Amélie Devere. 
who is attending the morning musicales at the Astoria. Quite superfluous to add, each of these young ladies has her train of admirers in general, and her one preferred cavalier in par 
ticular. It is a somewhat remarkable coincidence, however, that with all four the affaire de ceur is at a crisis, and the simultaneous announcement of a quartette of engagements is 
regarded as imminent. Precisely at this critical time a tiny package arrives at the house, and is received by Mrs. Delmar, the mother of the two sisters Ada and Zaida, It contains an 
engagementfving, accompanied by no address nor explanation save that afforded by the inscription of a date and the initials ‘‘ A. D.” graven inside the circlet. ‘ A. D.,” of course, stands 
for Ada Delmar. ‘‘ But,” interposes one of the Chicago girls, “‘ might it not mean Amélie Devere?” ‘‘Or Alice Dunlap ?” cries the other. ‘‘ Why, there are three A. D.’s here—and I’m 
not one of them,” sighs Zaida Delmar. ‘If that A were only Z!” At this juncture a gentleman caller is announced. He is the cavalier of one of the four young ladies. Perhaps he can 
solve the riddle of ‘* To whom does the engagement-ring belong ¢”’ 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, IN ADVANCE 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers $4.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 numbers - 2.00 
One copy, for thirteen weeks - - 1.00 


SPECIAL 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa- 

tive newspaper men in every part of the United States, those who 

would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 

special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re 

quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 
subject from responsible persons 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 
No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
The ‘‘ 


as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 


than those of the commercial traveler. drummer,”’ 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LESLIE’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the 


American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 


most interesting personal reminiscences of the 


prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEELY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of May next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 


LesLize’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Attack the Pension-agent. 


] F for any reason another war should ve forced upon 
the American people, we doubt if there would be such 
a rush to enlist as was witnesse 1 at the beginning of 
our civil contest. The men who left wives and chil- 
dren and hastened to the defense of their flag, with an 
assurance from their neighbors that their families would 
be provided for, and an assurance from the government 
that they would receive three dollars a week and sustenance 
if they lived, and a miserable pittance if they were dis- 
abled, have lived—or some of them have—to witness the 
day when the public press is denouncing them as bounty- 
jumpers and deserters. 
There may be, and no doubt are, some fraudulent 
Perhaps a few bounty - jumpers or scapegraces 


pen- 
sioners. 
are receiving pensions, but, after all, is it just and decent 
that all the pensioners should be subjected to 
criticism and fierce denunciation ? Every one 
with the history of pension legislation knows that this 
legislation was not inspired by the veterans. The pension- 
agent has been the chief beneficiary of every pension law. 
He has framed pension bills to suit himse:f. This abuse at 
one time became so notorious that Congress was compelled 
to interfere and legisiate to protect the pensioner from the 


general 
familiar 


pension shark. 

Let the warfare against the honest pensioner cease, turn 
the guns on the pension-agent who skulked during the war, 
and after the war legislated money into his own pocket un- 
der the pretense that he was doing a patriotic service for 
the wounded and disabled Union soldier. It would be far 
better, far more patriotic and decent, to give a service pen- 
sion to every honorable man who fought on either side in 
the late war, whether he was a Confederate or a Union sol- 
dier, than to deprive the impoverished and disabled Union 
veterans of the pittance the government gives them. 


The Literature and Art of the Poor. 


T a recent meeting of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the ‘‘ Carnegie Circle,” held at 
their training school, in one of the most squalid 
districts of New York City, the topic of discvssion 

was ‘‘ Purity in Literature and Art.” As the work of these 
gentle missionaries is conducted on the ‘‘ settlement” plan, 
in the slums of the city, it is naturally to be inferred that 
by “‘ literature and art” they mean what occup es the place 
That 
is, chiefly, the daily newspaper--the cheapest and the most 


of such in the harsh and distorted lives of the poor 


sensational, naturally. 

With its glaring and suggestive pictures, and its selec- 
tion of ‘‘ news” with a view solely to presenting the mor- 
bid, the startling, the criminal aspects of daily life under 
brief and brutal head-lines, this species of journalism at 
once fosters and appeases a craving for excitement and 
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emotion in the sad, colorless lives of which it insensibly 
The influence, for good or evil, of 
such spiritual pabulum is incalculable. 

One of the ladies concerned in this discussion and work 
has been successfully active in obtaining the suppression 
‘People think in 
pictures, and those pictures must be pure and beautiful to 


grows to be a part. 


of. indecent publications. She says : 


make the character good. Reforms are not from outside, 
but from the ideal within. 
itory laws and temperance regulations to thoroughly re- 


While we must have prohib- 


form people, we must also get at their thoughts and give 
them something pure to think of.” 

This is a sound principle, with nothing necessarily im- 
practicable about its application. Of course it will require 
a struggle to make people give up what is bad, interesting, 
and cueap; but they can be induced to make the sacrifice 
in favor of what is good, provided the latter be at the same 
time interesting, and free. 


‘*My Uncle”’ as a Bicycle Guardian. 


IF you are a cyclist, and in Paris for the winter, you may 
find it convenient to pawn your wheel. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that you are financially stranded, but simply that 
the French Mont de Pi¢té, which is an institution under state 
control, affords a safe and inexpensive means of storing your 
machine during the three or four months that its out-door occu- 
pation is gone. It costs less than a franc a month, and the au- 
thorities make special provision for the accommodation of bicy- 
cles, of which they are bound to take good care. 

So the fair but improvident Parisienne—who is the living 
prototype of la Cigule in the fable of the grasshopper and the 
ant—hypothecates her wheel when the snow begins to fly, and 
with the proceeds takes out her fur-lined circular wrap from the 
same institution, where during the summer it has been doing 
passive service as collateral security for aloan. Next April she 
can change back again, and all’s merry. Really, when we think 
of such conveniences as this, and contrast them with our common 
three-ball ‘‘ hock-shops,” we have to admit that they manage 
such things better in France. 


‘We Are Here To Win.’’ 


‘* WE are here to win,” were the words spoken by the most 
eminent financier of New York City,if not of the United States, 
at the recent banquet of the Albany Society of New York at 
Delmonico’s. Hon. F. P. Olcott, as president of the society, was 
called upon to speak. He is not a public speaker. He is a man 
of action, rather than words, and he began by using the expres- 
sion quoted, following it up by the statement that this had been 
the motto of his life, and the secret of his successful business 
career. 

The banker’s motto is a good one for everybody. The student 
deep in his studies, anxious over his examinations, impatient to 
graduate, will find consolation and stimulus in the thought that 
‘* We are here to win !” 

The business man perplexed with many cares, moved hither 
and thither by varying currents of prosperity or adversity, fear- 
ful of panics, hopeful of better things, and dreading uncertain- 
ties, will stir anew his flagging energies by the thought that 
‘We are here to win !” 

The patriotic citizen who insists that morality has something 
to do with public affairs, and that the same high standards should 
prevail in public as in private life; who sincerely believes in the 
elevation of the civil service, in a business-like administration 
of municipalities and of all public affairs, may find himself 
borne down and trodden under the feet of a gang of political 
mercenaries. But the cause of reform is not lost in a single day. 
One battle lost means that another battle must be fought and 
The good citizen should march on to victory, carrying a 


” 


won, 
flag inscribed, ‘‘ We are bound to win 

Nothing succeeds like success, and no one ever succeeded who 
did not believe in his star of destiny. If a young man has no 
confidence in himself, no one else will have confidence in him. 
He needs a motto. Let him adopt that of the great banker : 
‘*We are here to win !” 


The Drug=clerks’ Demand. 


THE average city drug-store clerk, whose duties include inci- 
dentally the compounding of prescriptions and the dispensing of 
deadly poisons, has to work about fourteen hours a day, includ- 
ing Sundays, and sleep on a cot in the back of the shop. This 
is manifestly an abuse, and a menace to the public whom the 
‘* chemists,” as our English call them, undertake to 
serve. It is not a case of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ starved apothecary,” 
whose poverty but not his will consents to the crime of selling 
poison, but of a drowsed apothecary-clerk whose physical and 
mental exhaustion tend to confuse in his mind the identities of 
alkaline and acid, and make him commit blunders that are as 
bad as crimes, if not worse. 

So the ‘‘ Druggists’ League for Shorter Hours, 
association of working and employing druggists in New York 
City, is agitating for the passage of a law, applicable to all 
cities of the first class in the State, limiting the working time of 
drug-clerks to twelve hours on Saturdays, four hours on Sun- 
days and holidays, and ten hours on other days ; also prohibit 
This very reasonable reforma- 


, 


cousins 


’ 


’ which is an 


ing their sleeping in the shop. 
tory measure has the support of a number of influential 
economic associations and consumers’ leagues. That support 
should, and probably will, be made unanimous. The need for 
such a law requires no argument to prove it. 


Last Week’s Surprise Picture. 


OnE of the surprises is the lively interest taken by many 
readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY in the situation depicted in our 
Surprise Picture number two, published last week, and the vari- 
ous ingenious solutions offered. The picture, it will be remem- 
bered, showed the bewildering predicament of a young man 
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about to propose marriage to one of three girls, each of whom 
has apparently about an equal claim to the honor. 
one did he propose ? 


To which 
Some say to the Boston girl, naturally 

the bookish maiden in the front of the group. 
tive that he made “‘ a dead set” for the Philadelphia belle, stand- 
ing just behind her, and with whom he was supposed to have 
fallen desperately in love. Then, again, there are those who be- 
lieve the New York girl, though in the shadowy background of 
the picture, cannot lose. 


Others are posi 


As the event proved, the guessers in the 
last category were right, though the affair turned out different 
ly from what even they expected. What the young man’s 
actual intention may have been, as to proposing, nobody knows, 
nor ever will know ; because Miss Manhattan, who is a sensible, 
self-reliant twentieth-century sort of a girl, finding this eligible 
male creature wavering, and in her own parlor, just went to 
work and proposed to him herself—and was accepted with 
thanks. 


The Plain Truth. 


WILE we have been hesitating to accept the gift of Hawaii 
by annexation, England is threatening to go to war, in order to 
obtain access to additional treaty ports in China. The English 
man says: ‘‘ What we want in China is trade.” If England 
had an opportunity to secure control of the Hawaiian Islands 
it wouldn’t take fifteen minutes for John Bull to take her into 
his arms. When will the American people learn that trade and 
commerce constitute the chief elements of national power ? 


It is said that J. Pierpont Morgan, the eminent financier, is 
endeavoring to unite the bituminous coal-mines of the West 
and South in a combination in the nature of a trust, for the 
purpose of conserving their mauagement and operation, and 
saving them from the ruinous results of fierce competition. 
The banker’s plan, it is also said, includes a novel arrangement 
by which the miners will be assured of better pay, and of an 
advance in wages corresponding with the growth of the profits 
of the combination. If the organization of a coal trust will 
improve the condition of the bituminous coal-miners and their 
families, involving the welfare of nearly a million persons, na 
one will complain. The depression of the coal industry has re 
duced many of these miners to the condition of poverty, and 
the widespread distress in the bituminous coal regions has been 


the subject of frequent and severe comment. 


It is just lovely to observe how Boss Foraker, of Ohio, Boss 
Platt, of New York, and the rest of the bosses who have been, 
and still are, jealous of Senator Hanna’s growing power, and 
who were recently laughing in their sleeves at the prospect of his 
defeat, are now tumbling over themselves in an effort to grasp 
his hand and congratulate him. Everybody knows that Hanna 
stands for the administration, and the bosses who fought both 
Hanna and McKinley in 1896 realize that without patronage 
they cannot be bosses. They are doing with McKinley precisely 
what they did with President Harrison—that is, getting all the 
favors they can out of him, and at the same time reserving the 
right to oppose his renomination. It is not too early to pre- 
dict, if McKinley seek a renomination, and if Mr. Hanna should 
be his champion in 1900 as he was in 1896, that Foraker, Platt, 
and Quay will be then as vigorously opposed to him, if they live 
and have any political influence at that time, as they were in 
1896. And they are all now using President McKinley to the 
best of their ability to kill off McKinley’s friends. They want 
peace now, but they will be looking for pieces in 1900, 


Where is the well-informed and watchful public man who 
can give us the ‘‘ inside” of the construction of the American 
navy ? Congress has just passed a deficiency appropriation bill 
setting aside six hundred thousand dollars to repair our war- 
ships. The Chicago and Atlanta must be modernized. Both 
are comparatively new, but the explanation is that the advance 
in ship-building makes it necessary to rebuild them. The Phil- 
adelphia, Charleston, Yorktown, Ranger, Adams, Pensacola, 
and Hartford must also be repaired and put in condition, and we 
are told that the six hundred thousand dollars will only do half 
of the work. We are also told that all of the older cruisers 
must be refitted with rapid-fire guns. It is more than strange 
that these great war-ships, so recently built and accepted after 
trial, are already found to be unseaworthy, and in need of ex- 
tensive overhauling. When they were launched we were told 
of their wonderful merits, and on their trial trips most of them 
won premiums for their remarkable sea-going qualities ; now 
none of them is fit to go tosea. Their builders have pocketed 
the profits, and will also, no doubt, pocket the profits of many 
millions of the additional appropriations which Congress is so 
persistently urged to make under the stimulus of the navy 
lobby. 

When such an experienced, far-seeing, and sagacious states- 
man as Chauncey M. Depew scents danger it is safe to say that 
danger is in sight. The unusual compliment was recently paid 
him of a unanimous election to the presidency of the Repub- 
lican Club of New York City. In accepting the office he made 
a speech of great significance. He said: ‘‘ The two curses of 
power are flattery and isolation, because they prevent access to 
the great official, or leader, and make his mind inhospitable to 
advice and suggestions other than his desires.” Political lead 
ers who think the province of leadership is to boss will find food 
for reflection in Mr. Depew’s remark, and every one will concur 
in his additional statement that ‘‘ More anid more every day the 
business man of America is coming to understand that his high- 
est business is the business of politics.” Mr. Depew said that 
‘* Blow after blow from the President, or from Congress, has 
taught us that from Washington can come any night the paral- 
ysis of trade and the stoppage of industries, or from Washing- 
ton can come the legislation which will energize and promote 
the business interests of the country.” Other nations make 
commercial issues supreme. In this country political issues pre- 
dominate. Other nations build navies and equip armies vo open 
new ports of trade. We legislate for patronage instead of 
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riotism. President Depew struck the key-note, and it was a 
ely note of alarm to the American people. 

‘ The gas deal” in Philadelphia has roused the people of that 
umunity toa sense of their danger. It will be remembered 
t a corporation known as the U. G.I, or United Gas Im- 
vement Company, and of which Thomas Dolan, John Wan- 
iker, Wayne McVeagh, and others are stockholders, ob- 
ned, through the peculiar action of the city councils, and in 
te of the earnest protest of many of the best citizens (in 
ich protest Mr. McVeagh, to his lasting credit, vigorously 
ned), a lease of the Philadelphia city gas-works, valued at 
m thirty million to fifty million dollars. 
en to the U. G. I. virtually for little or n> compensation, 


This lease was 


hough other bidders offered to take the lease on precisely the 

ms of the U, G. I., and to put a bonus of from one million to 
1 million dollars into the city treasury. The political ‘‘ com- 
ne” which handed this lease over to the U. G. I. is now in the 
ld with a party ticket. Independent Republicans who have 
en outraged by the action of the ‘‘ combine” have organized 
movement for the pur** zation of municipal affairs. The title 

the new party is the Anti-Martin party, and we hope it will 
n; and the good work should not stop until the gang who 
ided off the gas-works have been brought to the bar of public 
idgment. 


An observing journalist recently remarked that the present 
me indicated the low-water mark of journalism in this coun- 
y, and especially in New York State ; that fierce rivalries and 
tter competition were ruining some of the best dailies, and 
at few were as prosperous as they were a short time ago. 
\nother experienced journalist attributes this depression to the 
<traordinary competition in the advertising department, grow- 
z out of the development of magazine, poster, and street-car 
The advertising on the elevated railroads of New 

ork City, it is said, has taken from the daily papers more than 

million dollars’ worth of patronage a year, and yet there isa 
erious question whether a railroad charter confers the right to 
do railway advertising. The charter is granted for the public 

mvenience, and is not intended to be utilized merely for per- 
mal profit. Otherwise buildings could be erected on the ele- 
vated structure for purposes of rental, and various other things 
ould be done which on their face would be manifestly illegal. 
If the newspapers suffer, it is because they have not been alert 
ind insistent in protecting their own rights. Assemblyman 
Hoffman has introduced a bill providing that elevated railroads 
shall not carry on any business except that specified in the 
statute under which they are organized. If there is any un- 
certainty as to the right of street-car lines to intrude into the 
domain of the newspaper, the law should be made clear. 


lvertising. 


> 





=Mayor JAMES D. PHELAN is one of the youngest mayors 
San Francisco has ever had. He is a millionaire, the son of a 
pioneer, also James 
D. Phelan, and a 
successful financier 
in his own right. 
Mr. Phelan is inter- 
ested in politics and 
is said to 
gubernatorial and 
Senatorial ambi 
tions. He actually 
succeeded in polling 
a large 
and labor vote in 
spite of his great 
wealth. This was 
’ owing largely to his 
attractive personal- 
ity. He made his 
canvass and 
campaigned active- 
ly. He was so affa- 
ble in dealing with 
the people whom he 
addressed that he 
won them against their prejudices. Since he has been in office 
Mr. Phelan has done a great deal for the city of his birth. He 
ias contributed largely to its boulevard fund, has given a beau- 
tiful fountain, and is always on the side of improvement and 
lean policy. In fact, he believes in clean politics as well as in 
lean streets, and, though a Democrat, is in sympathy a non- 
artisan. All shades of political belief voted for him, and his 
onstituents have not been disappointed in their aggressive can- 
didate. Mayor Phelan led the recent crusade against the board 
f supervisors of San Francisco. He ousted the entire board on 
technicality in accordance with a decision of the Superior 
ourt. The Supreme Court temporarily upset the decision and 
1e old board was reinstated after a new board had been ap- 
ointed by the Governor and the mayor and had taken its seat. 
he controversy is still pending for final decision before the Su- 
The young mayor is college bred and has trav- 
led extensively. His tastes are literary and artistic, and he is 
n admirable public speaker. He was bred to the law, but 
ound the management of his property sufficient to occupy his 
ime, and of late has made politics his study. He is still in the 
irly thirties, and has not yet found time to marry. He is a 
vell-known club man, and was the means of introducing the 
\ustralian ballot system to California voters, which is, perhaps, 
1is most important public service. 


have 


socialistic 


own 
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reme Court. 


Gladstone’s recent celebration of his eighty-eighth birthday 
nniversary brings up a number of good stories, some of them 
1ew, about the great commoner. The following is from the 
‘Life and Correspondence” of the late Archbishop Magee : 
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Father Healy was once breakfasting with Mr. Gladstone, when 
the latter, ever ready for the usual argument, broke out with, 
‘‘Father Healy, I went into a church in Rome once, and was 
offered a plenary indulgence for fifty francs. On what principle 
does your church grant such things?’ But Father Healy was 
not to be drawn. He replied, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Gladstone, I don’t 
want to go into theology with you, but all I can say is that if my 
church offered you a plenary indulgence for fifty francs she let 
you off very cheaply.” For once in his life, it is said, Mr. Glad- 
stone was not ready with his reply. Mr. Gladstone is a famous 
bookworm, and his method of reading is rather peculiar. Ac- 
cording to his daughter be generally has three books on hand at 
once, of various degrees of solidity, the evening one being a 
novel. Scott easily holds the first place in his estimation, but 
he reads any novel which is being talked about. Stevenson is a 
favorite. Mr. Gladstone himself has stated that the four au- 
thors who have had the greatest influence on his mind are Dante, 
Aristotle, Bishop Butler, and St. Augustine. The whole even- 
ing is usually spent in reading, with occasional pauses for medi- 
tation with closed eyes, which, his daughter says, not infre- 
quently becomes a nap. ** Treasure 
Island,” he read it only once when it first came out, but to this 
day he often discusses with members of his family the fifteen 


Regarding Stevenson’s 


different murders described therein. 

=The Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, member of the 
British Parliament for South Wolverhampton, known as the 
‘* Father of the House of 
Commons” and doyen of 
the Bar, celebrated on 
the 3d ultimo his ninety- 
sixth birthday, and re- 
ceived a large number 
of congratulatory mes- 
sages upon his continued 
enjoyment of compara- 
tively good health. The 
tidings of his death, a 
fortnight later, attract 
marked attention. Mr. 
Villiers had uninterrupt- 
edly represented his bor- 
ough since 1835—a period 
of sixty-three years. 
This record of Parlia- 
mentary service is unex- 
ampled in England. 
Perhaps the nearest par- 
allel to it that our coun- 
try can furnish is the political career of United States Senator 
Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont, now in his eighty-ninth 
year, and who was first elected to Congress in 1855. Mr. Glad- 
stone, seven years the junior of Mr. Villiers, entered Pariiament 
two years before him ; but while the service of Mr. Villiers had 
been continuous, that of Mr. Gladstone was broken when he re- 
tired from the House of Commons. One of the secrets of Mr. 
Villiers’s longevity, according to his own confession, was in 
keeping away, in his patriarchal days, from the House of Com- 
mons ; but his memory was brightly retentive to the last, and 
he was fond of entertaining his friends with his Parliamentary 
reminiscences of the first half of the century. He often went 
to the House to hear Canning speak, and he described him as a 
wonderful orator. With Cobden and Bright, Mr. Villiers was 
intimately associated in the anti-corn laws agitation. He could 
recall Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Hume, Grote, and Disraeli. He always delighted to re- 
count the circumstance that he was in the House when Disraeli 
made the celebrated speech in which he said that some day the 
House would be compelled to listen to him. 





RIGHT HON. CHARLES PELHAM 
VILLIERS. 


Perhaps the most picturesque character in Tennessee pol- 
itics to- day is Governor Robert L. Taylor. Since his memo 





GOVERNOR ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


rable campaign in 1888, for the Governorship, against his brother 
‘* Alf,” the nominee.of the Republicans, when he carried his old 
violin from ‘‘ Carter to Shelby” and back, leaving ‘* Alf” to 
play second fiddle both really and figuratively, he has been the 
idol of Tennessee’s Democracy. His penchant for pardoning 
criminals dimmed his popularity for a time, but he retired from 
his second term of office to win new laurels in the lecture field. 
The ‘ fiddle and the bow ” found for him a warm corner on the 
hearthstone of hearts. ‘‘Our Bob” was reveling in the sun- 
shine of popular favor when Democracy, again fearing defeat, 
called upon him to use the witchery of his tongue in her behalf, 
and he talked himself into the gubernatorial chair a third time. 
Thus he became the ‘‘ centennial Governor,” and did the honors 
last summer, Some of Governor Taylor’s admirers are urging 
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him to allow his name to go before the present session of the 
Legislature as candidate for the United States Senate, and he 
is ready to listen. A sage piece of’ political advice is: Keep 
your eyes on Taylor ; his head isn’t bald for nothing. Our snap- 
shot is a characteristic™pose seen from the rear, and shows the 
‘‘red rose of Tennessee ”“entertaining a group of friends in 
front of the Woman’s building at the Tennessee centennial on 2 
hot August day. 


=Ex-Senator Horace A. W. Tabor, of Colorado, has been 
nominated postmaster of Denver. His picturesque personality 
has gained him* national celebrity as a type of the Western 
‘* self-made ” man, who is frequently also self-unmade. He was 
a United States Senator for thirty-seven days only—irom Jan- 
uary 27th to March 4th, 1883—having been elected by the Col- 
orado Legislature to fill out the unexpired term of Senator 
Henry M. Teller, who resigned to accept an office in President 
Arthur's Cabinet. As a Senator, Mr. Tabor was a Republican, 
but now he is a Bryanite. He seems to be remembered in Wash- 
ington chiefly as ‘‘ the possessor of a three-hundred-dollar night- 
shirt and a handsome wife.” The latter, at least, he still pos- 
sesses, together with a home in Denver that is described as 
being in contrast to his former palatial residence. He built a 
gorgeous opera-house, in his palmy days, and with unaffected 
modesty intimated to the decorator of its interior that the por- 
trait of Shakespeare designed for the ceiling might be advan- 
tageously replaced by his own, as Shakespeare was dead, and 
had been only a foreigner, anyhow. 


=A thirty-five-year-old “‘ school-boy ” is Edmond Hubbard. 
He was born in the mountains of Knox County, Kentucky, of 
poor and uneducated 
parents, who gave him 
noadvantages whatever. 
He moved to Stanford, 
Kentucky, eight or ten 
years ago, felt called on 
to preach, and having 
no education entered the 
public school at that 
place last session, and 
has since been a pupil. 
He studies hard, but 
sometimes is “‘ kept in” 
for not knowing his les- 
At play-time he 
joins with pupils in their 
games, and seems to en- 
joy them. His preach- 
ing has been confined to 
the mountain section, 
and those who have 
heard him say that he seems to have a natural gift for the pro- 
fession. Considerable success has crowned his efforts, twenty- 
one persons having professed religion under his preaching the 
last year. He has worked as a farm-hand all his life, and has 
to labor yet for means to attend school. Mr. Hubbard has been 
married eight or ten years, but has no children. He is a mem- 
ber of the Campbellite Church. e 


son. 





EDMOND HUBBARD. 


Great credit is due Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner, of Boston, 
chairman of the Women’s Relief Corps committee on Ander- 
sonville Prison, 
for having ob- 
tained in con- 
sideration of 
one dollar from 
the city of Bos- 
ton the impos- 
ing granite and 
iron gates that 
have stood at 
the entrance of 
Boston Com- 
mon, opposite 
West Street, 
for more than 
two genera- 
tions. These 
gates are to be 
shipped to An- 
dersonville and erected at the entrance to the reservation which 
the Women’s Relief Corps have succeeded in having set apart 
as a memorial to the twenty thousand Union prisoners who died 
there during the Rebellion. Mrs. Turner is a woman of more 
than ordinary executive ability. Married at seventeen, left a 
widow at twonty, she has devoted all her spare moments since 
to the interests of the Union soldiers. She packed the first box 
that was sent from Boston to the front to the famous Sixth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment, that was attacked on its passage through 
Baltimore, en route to defend the national capital in 1861. 
When the Women’s Relief Corps was founded in 1883, Mrs. 
Turner was one of the three Massachusetts women who went 
to Denver and helped form the organization. She has been the 
treasurer of the corps, and in 1895 was elected president. She 
was one of the founders of the soldiers’ home in Massachusetts 





MRS. LIZABETH A. TURNER. 


=Several months ago LeSLIZ’s WEEKLY announced the ar- 
rival in New York of Mr. Walter Malone, a young poet from 
Tennessee. Since then the readers of this paper have been given 
an opportunity to test the quality of Mr. Malone’s very musical 
verses. It is pleasant now to chronicle the fact that Mr. Malone 
has already received recognition from those best qualified to 
judge achievements in the literary art. If he is not the talk of 
the town—the town, alas! does not discuss poetry much in these 
present days—he is pretty sure to be mentioned when two or 
three of his contemporary writers chance to meet. In Mr. Ma- 
lone’s verses there are always evidences of a love of nature and 
an appreciation of the beauties of the earth and sky, while his 
expressions of these feelings are sure to be tempered with a 
humanness, as though he held that the earth was made for 
man’s enjoyment, and that Nature in her various manifestations 
was ever endeavoring to say this to us with an eloquence greater 
than words. Mr. Malone is all unspoiled by what has happened ; 
nor is it likely that he could be spoiled, for he is made of good 
honest stuff, and is as much of a man as he is of a poet 





RUINS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, 


SCENE ON GARRISON AVENUE, FROM TENTH STREET. 


THE RECENT DISASTROUS CYCLONE AT FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS.—[SEE PaGE 74.] 


ANNA LICHTER, PRIMA-DONNA JOSEPH F. SHEEHAN, TENOR. 
SUPRANO 


WILLIAM STEWART, BARITONE. RUTH WHITE, CONTRALTO. OSCAR GIRARD, COMEDIAN. GRACE GOLDEN, PRIMA-DONNA SOPRANO. 


SOME OF THE FAVORITE SINGERS OF THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY AT THE AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Until the advent of the Castle Square organization, it was a theory rather than a condition in New York that the presentation of grand and comic opera in first-class style, in the 


English language, by capable artists and ensemble, 2nd at really popular prices, would be a profitable enterprise. Now that commodious and handsome West Side theatre, the American, 
is prospering exceedingly as the home of a Castle Square company that more than maintains the reputation of those which made the name famous originally in Boston, and subsequently 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities. The place is thronged nightly, “ standing-room only” is the rule for late-comers at matinées, and a large season subscription-list shows that 
its patrons are as confident of the future as they are satisfied with the present. The bill is changed weekly. Grand, romantic, and comic operas, with even an occasional extravaganza, 
are given in just the relative proportions and variety t please continuously that large public which loves good, clean music. Manager Savage, moreover, bas apparently inexhaustible 
resources for casting these various pieces. Within a single month we have had in principal réles the artists whose portraits are given here ; and the current opera this week (‘‘ Mignon”) 
reveals, in addition to the above, Yvonne de Treville, Amelia Russell, Lizzie Macnichol, Arthur Wooley, William Wolff, and John Read, 
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AMERICAN GIRLS . 


AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE BY F 
FIRST WHITE WOMAN Té CROSS oe TH ER 


V.—Dawson City to 
Fort Yukon. y 


(Continued from last week.) 
OF course we can’t leave 
the vicinity of Dawson without 
visiting in turn some of those 
vast gold-fields of which we have heard so much. 
A woman in camp! How we were welcomed, 
with what hale and hearty cheers, and how gen- 
erously those big-hearted miners gave us informa- 
tion! Here we met all manner and conditicns 
of men, rough exterior and homely garb ; and 
many a professor, a college graduate, or a medi- 
cal student ; even younger sons of some brilliant 
English magnate—all after gold, gold. About 
half an hour out from Dawson, through marsh, 
mud, and mire, we found ourselves in the mines. 
Fourteen miles from Dawson City, twelve 
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THEATRE AT FORTY-MILE. 


miles up Bonanza Creek, one and one-half miles from where it empties 
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éral breweries and distilleries. We immediately 

noticed the comfortable appearance of all the build- 

ings in Forty-mile Post. They are all built of logs 

chinked with moss. The roofs are of poles chinked 

with moss, covered with a foot of dirt all over, so in 
* summer it is not unusual to see quite a hanging- 
garden on these cozy log buildings. In winter the 
men in Alaska all shave clean. When I asked them 
the reason why, they said that at forty below zero 
the breath freezes, and that it was not very com- 
fortable to walk around with icebergs hanging on 
beard and mustache. In summer they wear all the 
hair possible on the face to protect them, in a 
measure, from the mosquitoes. Rather more than 
half a mile below the Forty-mile town-site the town 
of Fort Cudahy lies on the north side of the Forty- 
mile River. It is also quite a town, and the com- 
petition between the two towns and the two trad- 
ing companies makes things lively. Only twenty- 
three miles of Forty-mile River is in Canada, the 
rest in Alaska. It is one hundred and twenty-five 
miles wide at its mouth, but about eight miles up is 
the so-called cafion This is a dangerous spot, but the scenery is beauti- 
ful. Here we found many specimens of very fine silver. Before the 
discovery of the Klondike, Miller Creek was the richest discovery. It is 
sixty-two miles from Forty-mile Creek. Here we visited many claims, 
It would be unfair to leave this portion of the country without speaking 
of the dogs. The Alaskan or Esquimau dog is closely allied to the wolf. 





Copyright, 1895, by Veazie Wilson. 
FORTY-MILE CREEK. 


He never barks, but keeps up a continual howling, which at different times 
during the night has nearly driven me mad. 

These dogs are born thieves ; they will steal anything. Everything in the 
way of boots, leather, dog harness, and so forth, has to be kept well out of 
their reach. The advent of a new comer is always celebrated by a general 
fight. They are used for packing to the mines in winter. In fact, one 
never realizes what a dog means until he travels in Alaska. As wel] im- 
agine the inhabitant of the plain without his horse as the Yukoner with- 
out his dog or dogs. Reindeer-farms have for the past few years been es- 
tablished in Alaska. Of course, as yet they are only experimental, but I 
think that the day is not far distant when they will replace the dog. These 
Alaskan dogs just love to devour a pair of boots. One day I walked quite a 
distance b.otless because I had been careless in placing my boots withir 
the reach of our canines the night before. Fortunately, I had an extra 
pair in safe keeping some little distance away, or I would have been ina 
sorry plight. Most of the summer in this region is spent in prospecting, 
and now the miners work all winter by a system called burning. This is 
done by building and lighting fires on the surface, thus thawing the ground 
until bed-rock is reached. Then they drift and tunnel. The pay-dirt is 
thrown up in a pile until spring, when water is plenty; the sluice-boxes are 
then set up and the dirt is washed out. About the middle of September sees 
a long, dreary winter set in, and it is winter until about the beginning of 
June, but the atmosphere being so dry in the interior, the cold is much 
more easily endured than on the coast 

From the middle of June until the beginning of August there is continu- 
ous daylight, but in the middle of winter there is little more than three hours 
of partial day in the twenty-four. 

From Klondike River on to Circle City, a distance of over two hundred 
and fifty miles, is a picturesque country abounding in bold headlands of stu- 
pendous height. When we were nearing Circle City, about a mile or two dis- 
tant we sighted what looked like a very neat and attractive Indian village. 

(Continued on page 71.) 





into the Yukon, gold was first discovered by Siwash George Carmack 
and his two Indian brothers-in-law late in August, 1896. And what a 
story here began! A few chapters have been told, but there is more, 
> and the best is yet to come. From personal observation of that great 
* country I should say that one hundred thousand men could prospect in 
the Yukon basin and one never see the other, so vast is that country. 

We visited Bonanza, El] Dorado, and Sulphur Creek, all rich, rich be- 
yond imagination, returning to Dawson from Sulphur Creek. We can’t 
help but retrospect. What a country—what prospects! But it needs 
men and women made of the right kind of stuff. 

About six miles below the mouth of the Klondike are the ruins of 
old Fort Reliance. Forty miles from old Fort Reliance we come to Forty- 
mile Creek. This creek enters the Yukon from the west, and on a point 

* land formed by the union of Forty-mile Creek and the Yukon we 
have Forty-mile Post. This is quite a town. Here are a large store, 
two blacksmith-shops, two restaurants, three billiard-halls, rival dance- 
houses. opera-house, cigar-factory, barber-shop, two bakeries, and sev- 
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HOW MRS. DENNANT PAID HER DEBT. 


’ 


‘* RESTRICTIONS” was certainly the book of the year. It 
may have been, as The Oracle expounded in a column and a 
half of solid type. that it owed its success in large measure to a 
mere felicity of titlke—a happy inspiration which suggested the 
opening up of new ground, so to speak, in modern fiction. But 
whether the implied originality or a subtler merit were to 
blame, the little volume, issued in March, ran into its twelfth 
edition the week Laura Dennant came to Bagworthy Park. 

Everybody who was anybody turned up at Bagworthy Park 
in those days. Sydney Tallantire had just added the Morning 
Mail to his miscellaneous newspaper properties, and blossomed 
forth as a land-owner and a prominent force in the Conserva- 
tive interest. Most men reach their meridian at a later date, 
but he was well under thirty-five, with a fine young appetite 
for lions, and sometimes he would have as many as half a dozen 
prowling about at once. 

Of course, wherever she might be, Mrs. Dennanut was always 
the centre of attraction, for the male element at any rate. It 
has been asserted publicly by a New Vagabond that she was the 
most fascinating woman in London, and the fact that she was 
quite aware of it herself by no means detracted from the mag- 
netism of her charms. Tall, slender, and chic, with pensive 
dark eyes and white teeth, she was never at a loss for a smart 
retort, and never unbecomingly dressed. Two years ago, in the 
wake of her first novel, she had dawned upon “‘ literary circles” 
from an expensive flat, apparently of ample means and without 
a connection in the wide world. Who she was, and where she 
came from, nobody knew and nobody cared. She was traveled 
and evidently accustomed to good society, and her little dinners 


« were absolute gems. 


P 
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‘* They do say she has had a past,” confided the hostess to a 
friend who knew not Joseph. ‘ But I can’t persuade myself 
to believe dear Laura would have had anything so common- 
place !” 

Before she had been in the house a week, Hesketh, of the home 
office, had tried to persuade her that she might have a desirable 
future, at any rate, with him ; but she declined the experiment 
as she declined many others, characteristically, with a touch of 
petulance. 

*“*My dear Sir Reginald,” she said, ‘* believe me, you are 
better off as you are. I get tired of people so soon, and when 
I am bored my temper is horrid. I shall never marry again.” 

The interesting event had come off in strict privacy, but 
everybody knew the next morning why there was a gap in the 
breakfast-table—everybody always does know these things in a 
country house. 

‘* Sir Reginald has been imperatively recalled to town,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Tallantire, in the honored formula required of de- 


cency. ‘ But our number will be complete again by dinner- 
time. Sydney has a man coming—an American he chummed 


with in Boston last year. He'll be your property, Laura, vice 
Sir Reginald translated, which will no doubt delight his heart. 
He is a great admirer of yours.” 

**Dear man! what good taste he must have,” murmured 
Mrs. Dennant. ‘I'll put on my prettiest frock for his benefit.” 

Perhaps she did spend an extra five minutes over her toilet 
that evening. If matrimony with her were an illusion out- 
lived, she apparently took quite an ordinary feminine pleasure 
in conquest. But the victory once achieved, be it said, the vic- 
tim ceased to interest her, and she grew colder and colder as he 
approached fever heat. 

** Tam nota flirt,” she explained to Mrs. Tallantire, in a rare 
moment of cold-blooded candor. ‘* Men don’t delight me in the 
least. They are merely material to me. It amuses me to in- 
crease my experience, to try experiments, and watch the re- 
sults.” 

And Mrs. Tallantire had been yery shocked indeed for half 
an hour, but that had not saved Sir Reginald. 

She looked so well-intentioned, too, when she came down 
stairs by-and-by. She was in black, which always suited her, 
and there was a simple little arrangement of nestling pink roses 
at ner breast which somehow suggested youth and innocence. 

A man who was talking to Tallantire on the hearth-rug 
looked up as she entered, and his face turned red and then 
white, and his eyes stared at the resurrection of a buried past. 

**Mr. Wilton Sommerville,” introduced the hostess, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dennant.” 

There was an unspeakable moment. The smile of conven- 
tional greeting froze on the woman’s lips. She felt faint and 
sickly hot. Then she drew a deep breath and made an effort 
to be natural, which shall be written among the deeds of heroism 
on the Judgment Day. 

** Very pleased to meet you, Mr. Sommerville,” she said. *‘ I 
am told you do me the honor to like my books, and I am always 
glad to make the acquaintance ’—she laid a slight stress on the 
word—*‘ of my admirers. You don’t know how vain I am. I 
have quite a childish love of praise.” 

He made no reply beyond bowing profoundly over her hand. 
He seemed at a loss what to say—bewildered, nonplussed. And 
when dinner was announced it was with almost reluctant diffi- 
dence that he approached to offer his arm. 

She accepted it with no trace of awkwardness ; the Rubicon 
was passed for her ; she was once more entirely mistress of her- 
self, of a most bizarre situation, and—shall we say, of him ? 

** And how long have you been in England, Mr. Sommer- 
ville ?”’ she asked. 

** T came over last week in the City of Paris,” he answered. 

* You are making a long stay ?”’ 

“IT may go to Norway next month. 
pends.” 

“You are one of those comfortable people, of course, who 
can go wherever the whim of the moment allures,” she said, 
with one of her sunny smiles. ‘ No tiresome business to chain 
you to one spot ; no obtrusive family ties ?” 

‘¢ You are as fortunate in that respect as lam, Mrs.—Mrs. 
Dennant ; you have your freedom, too ?” 


” 


’ 


I don’t know; it de- 


By ESTHER MILLER. 


‘“*Oh, yes, I have my freedom,” she answered, carelessly. 
‘* Dennant is merely a nom de plume.” 

He showed—unconsciously, no doubt—a certain relief. It 
mingled oddly enough with the discomfort, the almost school- 
boy embarrassment her society appeared to cause him. He gave 
one the idea of a man struggling in the tide of an overwhelming 
surprise, and out of his depth. 

She was in one of her most brilliant moods to-night ; per- 
haps she was excited—on her mettle. There was a flush in her 
cheeks, too ; she had never looked so well. 

Tallantire, a rabid anti-Ibsenite, disparaged the prophet 
across the table. Her tongue flashed like a rapier in the de- 
fense—witty, convincing, super-subtle, sure of herself, and 
afraid of nobody ; she was accustomed to being listened to. 
And while she talked the eyes of the man beside her wandered 
furtively over her milk-white neck and throat, the perfect curve 
of her shoulders, the heavenward sweep of her black silk lashes, 
the glowing intelligence of her face, the white teeth gleaming 
between the red of her lips. She was-very beautiful. His color 
rose a little. 

When Mrs. Tallantire gave the signal he stooped for her fan, 
which she had dropped, and seized the opportunity to whisper in 
her ear. { 

‘** Can I speak to you for five minutes ?” 

He had been gcrewing up his courage for that simple remark 
since the fish. 

**Oh, certainly,’ 
servatory.” 

No doubt she knew that the pink glow of a Japanese lantern 
was becoming to a clear, pale skin like hers. There was an ar- 
rangement of spiky palms at the back of her Madeira chair—a 
mass of shadow, and some of the roses she wore had strewn their 
velvet petals on her dress. She played with them, smiling a lit- 
tle to herself, her dark head gracefully at rest. Val Hawthorne, 
who painted *‘ A Summer Dream,” was a great friend of hers, 
and had talked to her a good deal at different times. For an 
amateur she had a fine recognition of ‘** values.” 

She had not long to wait. In a few minutes Sommerville 


, 


she said. ‘* You will find me in the con- 


joined her. 
‘*T am sorry to have kept you so long,” he said. 


” 


**T could 
not get away before. 
‘** 7 don’t think you have been ten minutes,” she answered. 

‘“*Tt has seemed an hour to me. Laura—Mrs. Dennant,” he 
corrected, ‘‘ you will believe me when I tell you that if I had 
known, if I had had the least suspicion, who was the authoress 
of ‘ Restrictions’ I should not have intruded upon you. The 
discovery is an amazement to me. But it is quite easy to ter- 
minate the embarrassing situation in which chance has placed 
us. If you wish it, I can leave the house to-night.” 

She tossed one of the rose-petals and caught it in her white 
palm. 

“Tf I wish it? Mydear Mr. Sommerville, I appreciate your 
delicacy, but let me assure you that it is quite unnecessary, as 
far as I am personally concerned. Under the circumstances, no 
doubt it is unusual that we should be staying beneath the same 
roof ; but Iam fond of the unusual, it amuses me ; one cannot 
be too grateful for anything like novelty of sensation in this 
worn-out world! Why, therefore, should I deprive you of a 
visit to pleasant people and a pleasant house? Why should I 
deprive my host and hostess of their guest ? I beg that you will 
not permit me to affect your arrangements in any way.” 

‘‘ Then I can stay ?” he asked, incredulously. ‘* You have no 
objection ?” 

‘* Oh, none in the least,” she said. 

Somebody came in then, and she strolled back to the draw- 
ing-room, humming. The ‘‘ somebody ” was Tallantire. 

‘** Well, what do you think of her ?’ he queried. 

‘*T don’t know what to think of her. I feel giddy,” said the 
American. ‘* Have you got a cigar ?” 

‘** Man alive, you don’t mean to say you’re disappointed !” 

‘*No, I'm not exactly disappointed,” replied Sommerville, 
caressing the Havana meditatively. ‘‘ Only dazed a bit. Of 
course she’s charming, splendid, out of sight.” 

Mrs. Tallantire’s hand was on her door that night when 
Laura bore down upon her, swept her into her own bedroom, 
and turned the key in the lock. 

** You are a woman in a thousand, Ida,” shesaid. ‘‘ In the 
whole three years you’ve known me you have smothered your 
curiosity nobly, and never asked me one impertinent question. 
The mood is on me to reward you. I am going to tell you the 
story of my life.” 

‘Dear me! Why this sudden candor ?” 

‘*Tf I did not confide in some one I should burst,” said Mrs 
Dennant, frankly. ‘‘ Ida, your friend from Boston is my hus 
band.” 

** What !” 

‘** Perhaps I should have said he was my husband,” amended 
Mrs. Dennant, with great calmness. ‘‘ We are divorced. Oh, 
don’t look shocked ; there was nothing improper, my dear! An 
American divorce—incompatibility of temper, don’t you know. 
We parted seven years ago. I loved him to distraction—wor- 
shiped his boots, I think ; you may imagine it when I used to 
store up his dead buttonholes and half - smoked cigarettes ! 
It was eighteen months before I had the heart to burn them. 
Inconceivable what idiots girls can be !” 

‘**But if you were so fond of him, why on earth did you sep- 
arate ?’ asked Mrs. Tallantire, in natural bewilderment. 

** Because I was so fond of him, because I was an inexperi- 
enced, silly fool—a child !” flashed the other woman, with a sud- 
den light and heat, which was a revelation. ‘' Ida, he was a 
brute to me—a brute! Iwas barely seventeen when he mar- 
ried me, and I had lived in the country all my life. My face 
was all I had, and he was a man of the world. I suppose I 
bored him to death after the first six months ; I was so demon- 
strative, so obvious, so entirely ignorant of everything. But he 
needn’t have shown it so plainly. He thought I «vas stupid! I 


was only young. He never tried to make anything of me; he 
just lost patience and went his way, leaving me to break my 
If only I had had the nous to shake his sense of 
security I might have saved myself ; instead I cried, and re- 
proached him with neglect—of course that was the end of all 
things. How miserable I was, to be sure! I can look back and 
see myself with my swollen eyes and ‘ed nose—such an inno- 
cent, futile, tactless little fool! When he proposed the divorce 
I hadn’t the courage to object—it must have been almost a re- 
lief to me ; that contemptuous smile of his used to cut me like a 
knife. So I sent for my aunt and—evoluted.” 

Her voice died down with a note of finality. 
in a dreamy attitude, with her chin resting on her hand. 

‘* Well, Laura,” said Mrs. Tallantire, breaking the pause, ‘I 
can’t tell you how sorry I am that all these unpleasant recollec- 
tions should have been aroused in my house. Of course we 
must get rid of the man somehow. I won’t have your visit 
spoilt.” 

Mrs. Dennant awoke from her reverie and opened her big 
eyes. 

‘** But I don’t want him got rid of, my dear.” 

‘* Laura, you surely wouldn’t stay on here with him ?”’ 

‘*Why not? Seven years is a long time. I was a lovesick 
girl then ; to-day I am—Laura Dennant. I am going to play 
with Mr. Wilton Sommerville.” She smiled. 
pay my debts.” 

Mrs. Tallantire sat quite silent for a moment, lost in admira- 
tion. 

‘* What a wonderful woman you are,” she said at last. 
doubt it will serve him very well right.” 

The contest was most unequal from the first. He had no 
chance. She knew him through and through, his likes and dis- 
likes, his opinions, his ideas ; and she was a stranger to him, a 
mystery unfathomable, alluring, complex. Even her beauty 
had changed in the intervening years; it had matured —ac- 
quired that indefinable attraction which men call charm. And 
she did not avoid him ; neither was there any malice in her 
gaze. It seemed as though she had wiped a sponge over the 
writing on the slate, as though she were resolved to forget that 
they had ever met before, and intended that he, too, should 
ignore the past. 

After the first surprise he was only too glad to follow the cue 
she offered him. No laurel leaves could have bought from him 
her olive-branch of peace. 

It was one afternoon under the chestnuts that the curtain 
fell on this weird little comedy of sentiment and passion. 

‘“Can I guess what you want to say to me?’ she repeated, 
airily. ‘‘ My dear Mr. Sommerville, I decline to try; this heat is 
sufficiently exhausting. But my ears are at your service ; pray 
begin.” 

A soft wind stirred the heavy branches above them, and the 
tendrils of her hair. She was waiting for him to speak, with a 
faint smile and her eyes bent upon the shadows swaying on the 
grass. 

‘** Laura,” he said, *‘ I need not tell you how much pleasure 
this meeting of ours has given me, how intensely I admire you ; 
you must have seen that for yourself. I love you as I never 
loved you in the old days. Forgive, forget ; come back to me. 
You shall never regret it this time, so help me God !” 

‘*Am I to understand that you wish me to marry you 
again ?”’ she asked, slowly. 

“Vos.” 

There was a dead leaf upon the grass beside her. The ivory- 
tipped ferrule of her sunshade played with it, piercing it, press- 
ing it into the damp mould. 

‘* And you are sure—really sure this time—that you love 
me ?” 

‘*] wish I were as sure of heaven! Laura, I was a fool then, 
a boy. I didn’t know my own mind. But now I am no longer 
as young, and you are my ideal ; I never thought to find the 
woman I could care for as I care for you !” 

She raised her head then, and looked at him. 
white blaze of passion on her face which turned him sick. 

‘**T have been waiting for this seven years,” she said, ‘* plan- 
ning for it, praying for it. I always intended that we should 
meet again some day, but not quite sosoon. I hoped that you 
would marry. I meant to wait until you were no longer free, 
until you had cursed yourself irrevocably for life—another wo- 


heart at home. 


She was sunk 


‘Tam going to 


‘‘No 


There was a 


man would not have been cast off as you cast off a crumpled 
tie, as you cast me off.” 

** Laura !” 

‘* Yes, you treated me shamefully, cruelly. I was a child 
and I loved you ; you tired of my face and broke my heart be 
cause, at seventeen, I was not a woman of the world. Perhaps 
you think it is a curious accident that I should have become 

I have studied, traveled, edu- 
From the day I left you, my one 


just the type you most admire ?/ 
cated myself, created myself. 
ambition, my one interest, was to make myself your ideal, to 
make you come back to me with your heart in your mouth and 
your hat in your hand, to be refused. And you have come. Oh, 
God, the joy of life! 
ceeded ; I have paid my debt at last.” 

He did not speak for a moment. He was staring at her 
blankly, like a man who has had a blow between the eyes and 
doesn’t quite realize where he is. ‘Then he pulled himseif to- 
gether with a little shake, and rose. 

‘*Of course, under the circumstances all I can do is to wish 
you good-bye,” be said, huskily. ‘‘ I see now that I must have 
been a selfish, unsympathetic brute to you. I[ had no idea you 
cared so much. The fact of it is I was young, too, and a fellow 
with my dollars has to live a little time in the world before he 
finds out that he isn’t God Almighty, and can’t have everything 
his own way. I hope you'll be happy now you’ve got your wish. 
It is improbable that we shall meet again, and I should like't« 
feel that I hadn’t ruined all your life.” 

He stooped and kissed her hand before he turned away. 


The years have been long, but I have suc 
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She followed his retreating figure with a vague, impersonal 
A silence had fallen on nature—the palpable hush which 
The piping of a 
blackbird broke it with a musical mournfulness of sound. 

Suddenly the crimson blaze in the west seemed to melt the 
woman’s face, to fire her cheeks, her eyes, her blood. Shesprang 
to her feet and flung out her arms wide, wide, to heaven and 
earth and the man. 

** Come back,” she called, ‘‘ come back ! 


gaze. 


accompanies the setting of a summer sun. 


I love you.” 


From Dawson City to Fort Yukon. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


Bending our course to the wind we ran down to it. When 
within a few hundred yards the tents and all signs of a village 
vanished. We all looked very foolish. Instead of a village we 
saw nothing but a couple of dozen of white rocks strewn on the 
beach, none of them over two feet high. This is a peculiar op- 
tical illusion that occurs all through Alaska, especially remarked 
in the flat countries. Reaching Circle City one realizes that it 
differs not materially from the town of Forty Mile, only that it 





POKER GAME AT FORTY-MILE. 


It is easy of access for Birch Creek, which is 
Circle City should become the metropo- 
It was founded in 


is a newer town. 
a rich mining district. 
lis of Alaska, for it is on American soil. 
1894 and quickly assumed some proportions. Lots here in some 
locations sell for four thousand dollars each. It was amusing 
and interesting to watch people trade here. When they pay for 
anything they simply throw their buckskin bag over to the pro- 
prietor ; he takes out gold-dust or nuggets enough to pay the 
bill and throws back the bag to the customer. What a country 
in which to live. All trust each other; no fear of stealing. 
What a lesson to civilization! At Circle City we deserted the 
little boat that had brought us so safely from Lake Bennett 
and took the steamer Alice for the remainder of the journey to 
the mouth of the Yukon. This was her last trip of the season, 
and there were now about one thousand passengers aboard of her. 
All of these Yukon River boats are manned by natives. Even 
the pilots are all Indians or Esquimaux. I found it interesting to 
watch the lithe and rapid motions of the young Indians as they 
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moved around putting things in order for the voyage, as the 
boat drifted around with the current. If negroes were substi 
tuted for the Esquimaux and Indians, from here to the mouth 
of the Yukon one could imagine himself on the Mississippi, 
for asummer trip only. Of course you would miss the water- 
melon. All that afternoon and night we wended in and out 
among the islands in the Yukon flats. I asked an old-timer on 
the boat if he had any idea how many islands there were on the 
Yukon flats. He said about fifty thousand, and looking out I 
was more than inclined to believe him, and to feel the greatest 
veneration and respect and admiration for the Indian or Esqui- 
mau pilot who brings you safely through this labyrinth or 
maze. Early the following morning after leaving Circle City 
we were tied up at old Fort Yukon, which is just within the 
Arctic Circle. Here the thermometer has been known to regis- 
ter one hundred and twelve degrees above zero in the shade. 
Fort Yukon is an old Hudson’s Bay post, and was in use as early 


as 1846. Here the tourist can obtain many Indian relics and 
curios. It is a unique sight to go to the Indian village here and 


see the squaws making moccasins, parkas, and other wearing- 
apparel for the white settlers. One of the handsomest garments 
that I ever saw was a parka made from squirrel skins. It 
takes about three hundred of these little skins to make one gar- 
ment, and the deft way in which these are fashioned by these 
squaws with their primitive sewing implements would put many 
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of our best furriers to shame. As I stood at Fort Yukon I felt 
a feeling akin to shame to think that previous to this trip how 
little I had known of the beauties and possibilities of the land of 
my birth. 
should one day stand in the Arctic Circle, close to the North 
Frigid Zone, and look around and see green grass, the tamarack- 
tree, and hear the buzz of the ever-present Yukon mosquito—in 
fact, enjoy a summer worthy of the bigh altitudes in the tropics. 
I wondered how many more subjects of our great nation were 
as ignorant as I had been ; and I still stood there wishing that 
all lovers of Nature, grand, awful, solemn, silent, yet withal 
startlingly beautiful, could view this grand new country with 
me, and under as favorable auspices. 
(To be continued.) 


I never, in my wildest imagination, dreamed that I 


Strange Peculiarities 
of Life in Hayti. 


WHAT most impresses the traveler in Hayti is the atmosphere 
of impending revolution which manifests itself at every step, 
and which has again been emphasized by Germany’s recent de- 
mand of an indemnity for the im- 
prisonment of Herr Lueders, a 
wealthy banker’s son, established 
at Port-au-Prince. 

Revolution be the 
pivot around which the history 
of the country revolves. Although 
in name a republic, the President 
has a despotic power; and the 
majority of presidents have been 
forced out of the office by the 
arms of their 
course the country is, therefore, 
always under martial law; the 
highest authority are the military 
officials, who control the most im- 
portant positions. Instead of port 
collectors Hayti has ‘* command- 
ers” of the ports; the chief of 


seems to 


adversaries, Of 


police in every town is a general 
—a title which the President is 
very liberal in bestowing; the 
public safety of every town and 
borough is in charge of the ‘‘ Com- 
mandeur de la place,” also a gen- 
eral ; for the county (arrondisse- 
ment in French, the official lan- 
guage), the ‘‘Commandeur. de 
l Arrondissement ” is responsible. 
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Strong guards are placed near the offices and residences of these 
officials, and one or more field-guns stand always ready for ac- 
tion near the house of the town commander in Port-au- Prince, 
the capital. 

About two miles from the shore, on a small island, is an old 
dilapidated fort ; at the northern and southern ends of the town 
are old fortifications, while in the background, perched high on 
the mountains, are two strong forts almost opposite each other, 
whence the guns can easily be trained on the town. At many 
street corners old gun-barrels are planted as ‘* ornaments,” with 
their muzzles in the ground, generally at the spots where they 
were left dismantled in the frequent street fights. Between ten 
P. M., when the drums and bugles announce the “ retreat,” and 
four A. M., when they give the signal of ‘“ reveille,” nobody is 
allowed on the street under penalty of arrest. At sunset a sen 
try with a bayonet fastened to his loaded rifle is placed at every 
important street-corner, and in order to show that he is awake 
he must yell, every few minutes, ‘* Qui etez vous ?” (Who comes 
there ?) whether somebody is ap- 
proaching or not. 

It was through a conflict with 
one of these sentinels that Herr 
Lueders achieved some notoriety 


some four years ago. Driving 
home from a banquet in high 


spirits at a late hour, he was hail- 
ed by a sentry placed near the 
‘Bureau de l’Arrondissement,” 
but passed on, although ordered 
When the sergeant of 
the guard grasped the reins of 
his horse Herr Lueders hit him 
with his whip, for which he had 
to spend a week in a small, dingy 
cell with a number of low native 
criminals. 


to stop. 


The national palace, the resi- 
dence of the President, is guarded 
by a solid wall in front, provided with small fortifications and 
guns, and by a large iron railing at the side and in the rear. At 
frequent intervals the railing is interrupted by massive brick 
pillars, behind which at night a sentry is placed, whose unceas- 
ingly uttered ‘ Qui vive ?’ (Who’s there ?) keeps the’ stranger 
awake. The neighborhood is, of course, not very inviting for 
public traffic after sunset. If a rider attempts to pass there 
quickly he is hailed by the harsh command, ‘‘ Au pas !” (stop), 
and must go slowly or risk his life. 

When a fire breaks out in the town almost all the stores close, 
the troops stand under arms, and few except the firemen and 
the people near the place of conflagration venture out in the 
street, the reason being that most revolutionary movements are 
started in this manner. While fire draws the attention to some 
remote part of Port-au-Prince, the ‘* conspirators,” as they are 
always called, attempt to storm the arsenal and the prison, lib- 
erating and arming its inmates. Many a dangerous criminal 
owes his liberty to an incident of this nature. 

Another peculiar feature of the constant excitement is the 
so-called couru — derived from courir, the French word for 
run—when everybody in the street starts to run. I remem- 
ber well one that happened in Port-au-Prince, the capital, 
about five years ago, when the situation was comparatively 
quiet. Two young men who quarreled about a woman met 
near the market-place, drew their revolvers, and fired at each 


71 


other. This caused a panic in the market-halls ; everybody 
Nobody knew what 
had happened ; nobody knew what was going to happen ; those 
who had not heard the shots, seeing the others take to their 


heels, also ran for the shelter of their homes. 


commenced to run, in order to get home. 


The stores closed: 
strong detachments of troops patrolled the streets, headed by the 
chief of the police, the commanders of the port, the town, and 
the *‘ Arrondissement”; and finally the President himself, being 
in doubt as to the outcome of the affair, left the palace and 
rode through the streets at the head of about two hundred and 
fifty cavalry, with their carbines on the thigh and their fingers 
on the trigger, who were followed by a battalion of infantry. 
Only one man of the party besides the officers.was without a 
rifle ; he carried on his head a soap-box full of cartridges. All 
this had been caused by a few shots exchanged between two 
! They were promptly arrested, but the majority of peo- 
ple did not know until the next morning why they ‘‘ran.” It 
is indeed quite natural that they should look for shelter at such 


men 


a time ; for justice (and sometimes injustice), always summarily 
dispensed, is particularly high-handed at the time of a couru. 

A similar march which President Hipolyte made through 
the streets at the head of his troops to quell the May insurrec- 
However, had the revolu- 
tion been allowed to spread, thousands of Haytians might have 
fallen. It was on an important religious holiday, and the Pres- 
ident was attending the Mass in the Catholic cathedral, when 
suddenly shots were heard, and an aide de camp brought the 
report that a party of conspirators had stormed the prison, and 
with the help of its armed inmates were attacking the arsenal. 
At once Hipolyte gathered his generals around himself so 
they could not desert him to the rebels, and placed himself at 
the head of the troops which are always lined up in front of the 
church during the President’s attendance. 
ing had caused a couru. 


tion of 1891 cost a good many lives. 


Of course the shoot- 
The drums and bugles everywhere 
signaled the assemblée, calling the members of the national 
guard to arms; the residents who were not interested in the 
tight closed their front doors and windows; the foreigners hoist- 
ed the. flags of their country over their houses to save them- 
selves from annoyance and to show their neutrality. 

Woe to the unfortunates who were caught running in the 
streets. They were considered guilty and shot on the spot. 
Three men, sitting on a bench in front of a little house, were 
gruffly asked by the President as he came down the street: 
‘* What are you doing here?’ ‘ Fusilles les” (shoot them), was 
his reply to their stammered answer. In vain they begged for 
mercy on their knees ; the troops passed on, leaving three bleed- 
ing corpses behind. Such incidents were not unusual in those 
days. Hipolyte’s theory was that those who were not with 
him were against him, and any Haytian capable of bearing 
arms, found hiding at home at such a time, was in danger of his 
life. 

Insurrections, when bullets fly wild in all directions, furnish 
an excellent opportunity for private vengeance ; many a citi- 
zen waits for such a day to settle his grudges with immunity, the 
dead enemy being, of course, *‘ a victim of the revolution.” 

Foreigners who do not feel safe enough at home during such 
disturbances, and the conspirators who see their cause lost, seek 
refuge in the foreign consulates. When quiet is restored the 
foreigners return to their homes ; but many of the native refu- 
gees, afraid of their lives, wait for a steamer which will take 
them as exiles to some foreign port, generally in Venezuela or 
Jamaica, 

The radical measures of President Hipolyte nipped this May 
insurrection in the bud within a few hours. However, his 
severity and vigilance do not relent during times of peace. 
Once several siots were heard early in the morning. At day- 
break it was rumored that four “ conspirators” had been taken 
from their beds at midnight, led to the public square in front of 
the government palace, shot, and buried immediately. Whether 
they were really guilty perhaps not even the President or the 
secret police could tell. This secret service is well organized, 
and has vigilant agents at Kingston, New York, and wherever 
exiled Haytians, burning to satisfy their own ambitions, are 
likely to plot against the established government. One instance 
will suffice to show the efficiency of this service. Through its 
agents Hipolyte learned, a few years ago, that General Mani- 
gat, an untiring conspirator of Kingston, had planned, together 
with some friends, an expedition to overthrow the government. 

The yacht Natalie, flying the American colors, left New 
York under the command of a Corsican adventurer with the 
intention of landing at some unwatched spot of the Haytian 
Hipolyte sent Commander Killick with three ships of 
the Haytian navy to intercept the filibusters. When the latter 
sighted the men-of-war they put into a port of a near-by Eng- 
Killick followed them into the 
harbor, and, forcible steps being impossible in English terri- 


coast 


lish island in order to escape. 


tory, he invited the commander of the Natalie to a conference 
at the American consulate, where he offered to buy the yacht, 
with all provisions, arms, and ammunition. The sum fellshort 
a good deal of the money expended by General Manigat and his 
friends in fitting out the expedition, but being all profit for the 
filibuster, he accepted the proposition. Leaving two ships to 
watch the little craft, Killick steamed back to Port-au-Prince 
for the money, and in a few days returned to Hayti with the 
Natalie, a small but excellent vessel, added to the Haytian fleet 
ata bargain price. For this service he received the title, ** Ad- 
miral of the Haytian Navy.” CARL LIPPMANN. 


To Dance with You. 


To dance with you has been the best 
Life brought me; more than peace or rest 
I prized the favor; now you say 
You choose to take the boon away, 
For fear hope linger, unconfessed 


Amen. I have no heart to wrest 
Unwilling alms; I was but blest, 
What time I pleased and made you gay, 
To dance with you. 


But were I dead, none to protest, 
And Time, who loves such sorry jest, 
Taught ruth for these hard words you say, 
Heaven could not hold me from you--nay, 
I would come back, a bidden guest, F 
To dance with you 
GRACE MacGowan Cook 
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The Great Event of 1808. 


THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, TO BE OPENED NEXT JUNE—A 
RIVAL OF CHICAGO’s ‘* WHITE CITY.” 


No exposition of the wealth, productive industries, and civ 
ilization of the great West ever has been held. Former exposi 
tions either confined exhibits to limited territory or, as was the 
case at the Columbian fair, permitted foreign nations and the 
United States government to overshadow, if uot to eclipse, the 
showing made by Western States, with but two or three excep- 
tions. The Trans- Mississippi and International Exposition, 
which is illustrated in this week's issue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 
will display the products, manufactures, industries, and re- 
sources of the trans-Mississippi States, with exhibits 
illustrating educational and moral advancement, 
and will give the first true measure of Western civ- 
ilization 

The objects to be subserved by such an exposition 
are largely commercial. The projectors of the 
Omaha exposition believe that a collection of the 
products and manufactures distinctively of the West 
will not only engage the attention of Western peo 
ple, but will attract the commercial interests of the 
East, and thus bring the two sections into closer 
commercial relations. 

Within Nebraska and States touching its borders 
there is an aggregate population exceeding nine mill 
ions, while the population of the States west of the 
Mississippi River has multiplied three-fold during 
the past twenty-five years, and to-day is no less 
than twenty millions. The area of the trans- Mis- 
sissippi region is more than two million five hundred 
thousand square miles, within which are the vast 
cattle ranges, the great wheat and corn producing 
States ; States and Territories which produce ninety 
per cent. of the precious metals and other minerals ; 
States whose dense forests of merchantable timber 
are inexhaustible; States whose live stock, agri- 
culture, horticulture, dairy, and other products of 
the soil are enormous beyond computation. 

The Trans- Mississippi Commercial Congress, com- 
posed of delegates from every State and Territory 
west of the Mississippi River, in the fall of 1895, by 
unanimous vote, designated Omaha as the exposition 
city. Situated at the geographical centre of the 
United States, the metropolis of Nebraska enjoys 
natural advantages possessed by few cities of its class. It is one 
of the most important commercial distributing centres in the 
central West, commanding the trade of a wide territory. The 
value of the chief cereal products of Nebraska this year is con- 
servatively estimated at one hundred million dollars, The live 
stock industry in this and neighboring States has assumed dur- 
ing the past two years immense proportions. The value of the 
output of the Omaha packing-houses last year was over seventy- 
five million dollars. The aggregate increase of manufactures 
and industries of lesser magnitude, the fresh impetus to the beet- 
sugar industry and to great irrigation enterprises, and the un- 
precedented crops of the prairie States can be urged in support 
of the efforts now making to attract Eastern commercial bodies 
and manufacturers by making it clear to them that the Omaha 
exposition will afford the only opportunity ever presented to 
extend their trade and to establish closer and permanent com- 
mercial relations with the people of the West. 

Eastern men who may have some doubt of the ability of the 
projectors of the Omaha 
exposition to push it toa 


successful issue are re- anes S oe Tae 
minded that Congress I ¥ 


more than a year ago ap- 
propriated two hundred 
thousand dollars for a 
government building 
and exhibits, while the 
Senate quite recently 
passed a bill appropri- 
ating forty-five thousand 
dollars to cover the cost 
of an ethnological ex- 
hibit which will be one 
of the strongest features 
of the exposition. It is 
proposed to gather rep- 
resentatives of every 
Indian tribe in the Unit- 
ed States and to bring 
them to Omaha and pro- 
vide for them an en- 
campment which will 
occupy four acres of 
ground and will consist 
of two hundred and fifty 
tepees. In connection 
with the exhibit will be 
shown the work of In 
dian schools, with other 
products of Indian civ- 
ilization — their appro 
priate houses, apparel, 
weapons, utensils, indus- 
trial appliances, and ceremonial objects. 

The government commission named by President McKinley 
is preparing many unique features for the first time to be intro- 
duced in the government exhibit. Postmaster-General Gary 
has ordered a special issue of commemorative Trans- Mississippi 
Exposition stamps. The Government building will be the 
largest structure on the exposition-grounds, its total length be- 
ing five hundred and four feet, and height at pinnacle one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight feet. While nearly every State in the 
West has signified its intention to participate in the Omaha ex- 
pvoition, the States in the central West are most active in pre- 
paring exhibits. 
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Nebraska appropriated one hundred thousand dollars, Omaha 
and Douglas County one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
while the people of Omaha subscribed five hundred thousand 
dollars. Illinois appropriated forty-five thousand dollars, and 
is putting up a building. Wisconsin will erect a building ata 
cost of fifteen thousand dollars, and place therein a comprehen- 
sive exhibit of manufactures and native products. Wyoming 
will spend at least forty thousand dollars in making an exhibit. 
South Dakota has placed twenty-five thousand dollars as the 
limit, Iowa sixty-thousand dollars, Montana thirty thousand 
dollars, Utah fifteen thousand dollars, Colorado fifty thousand 
dollars, while Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
California, and New Mexico are beginning the work prepara- 
tory to large representation. 

The Chinese government, Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Costa 





ARCH OF THE STATES. 


Rica, Bolivia, the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, and the 
Central and South American states will be officially repre- 
sented, and most of them will place exhibits at Omaha. Thus 
it will be seen that the Trans-Mississippi and International Ex- 
position is not a local project. On the contrary, it is one which 
not only appeals to the Eastern merchant and manufacturer 
who seeks to extend his trade throughout the West, but to every 
industry seeking an extension of trade beyond the borders of the 
United States. 

The exposition-grounds, in the northern part of Omaha, em- 
brace two hundred acres. The site is a broad plateau overlook- 
ing the Missouri River. Trolley and steam railway lines make 
the run from the heart of the city in ten minutes. The arena 
the architects have chosen for a display of the highest artistic 
effect is pitched in a great rectangle half a mile long, through 
which a canal one hundred and fifty feet wide runs ; and at the 
west end, facing the United States Government building, there 
is a three-lobed lake, four hundred feet across, connecting with 





AGRICULTURE BUILDING, 


the basin. On either side of the canal are ranged the main 
exposition buildings. Along the north side of the basin are the 
Agriculture building, the Administration Arch, the Mines and 
Mining building, and the Machinery and Electricity building. 
Along the south side are the Fine Arts, the Arch of States or 
main entrance, the Liberal Arts, the Manufactures building, 
and the Auditorium. To the north a large area is devoted to 
concessionaires, to athletic fields, irrigation, horticulture, sugar- 
beet and agricultural exhibits, live-stock sheds, transportation 
buildings, ete. Over to the east, on what is locally known as 
the Bluff tract, are the State buildings, a section of the Mid- 
way, the Horticulture, Apiary, Poultry, and other buildings. 


FEBRUARY 38, 1898. 


The main exposition buildings are nearing completion. One 
noticeable point is the success of the architects in keeping free 
from the influence of other expositions. The plan of grounds, 
the grouping and design of buildings, the scheme of color, are 
all wholly different from any former achievement. The build- 
ings will be given the tint of old marble, the staff work being 
colored to produce this effect. There is no doubt that the 
builders will have completed their work in time to inaugurate 
the exposition on the date set, June Ist, 1898. 

Many unique attractions will characterize the amusement 
section. There will be theatres of foreign nations and mechan- 
ical novelties in infinite variety. Cripple Creek in miniature, 
an exact reproduction of the famous mining-camp, will occupy 
fifteen thousand square feet, requiring three hundred people to 
produce it. The Afro-American village will be illustrative of 
every phase of life among the negroes of the South, 
reproducing the native pastimes and melodies, and 
portraying in detail the cotton-field and gin, plan- 
tation life, and native abodes. Voodooism, embrac 
ing many of the negro superstitions, will be a 
feature ; while on the operatic stage the pro- 
grammes will include some of the finest operas ren- 
dered by the famous negro vocalists of the United 
States. 

It is the purpose of the managers of this conces- 
sion tointerest Mr. Anton Dvorak, the famous com- 
poser, of New York City, who has given special 
study to the native negro melodies, and to induce 
him, if possible, to permit the rendition of his re- 
cent composition, the theme of which is drawn from 
the melodies of the typical negro of the South. Sher 
man’s umbrella, a mechanical invention by which 
passengers are elevated to a height of three hun 
dred feet and revolved slowly within a circle of two 
hundred and fifty feet, will be a distinguishing 
feature of the section. There will be Moorish, Irish, 
Tyrolean, Chinese, and Cerman villages, and many 
other high-class attractions. 

A corporation styled the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition, with a capital of one mil!- 
ion dollars, constituted according to law, is in con- 
trol of the exposition. In addition tostock subscrip- 
tions and donations amounting to five hundred 
thousand dollars, revenues from various sources 
aggregating not less than one million dollars are 
positively assured. With these resources at com 
mand the managers are vigorously pushing the 
work of preparation of grounds, construction of 
buildings, and of the development of plans to promote the enter- 
prise. The active management of the exposition is vested in a 
directory of fifty members, with an executive committee of six 
department managers. Hon. Edward Rosewater, editor of the 
Omaha Bee, is manager of the department of publicity and 
promotion. Pictures illustrating the great buildings, bird’s-eye 
views, and prints of the perspective of the grand canal court are 


recent issues of the department. J. B. HAYNEs. 


The Arkansas Cyclone. 


THE historic city of Fort Smith, Arkansas, which to-day has 
a population of twenty thousand, was struck by a fearful cy- 
clone on the night of January 11th. Over fifty persons were 
killed and two hundred injured. Most of the storm’s victims 
were sleeping when the furious winds demolished their homes 
and crushed them beneath a mass of débris. It was seven min- 
utes past eleven when the roar of the wind was first heard, and 
in less than five minutes’ 
time the cyclone had 
swept over a large por- 
tion of the city, demol- 
ishing nearly one hun- 
dred houses and damag- 
ing as many more. 

The cyclone is suppos- 
ed to have originated 
near the Poteau River, 
very close to the Indian 
Territory line, at Fort 
Smith’s western limits. 
It first devastated the 
beautiful National Cem- 
etery. The United States 
court - house and post 
office were two blocks 
from the path of the 
storm, and the city hall 
was missed by only a 
block. Among the build 
ings destroyed were two 
hotels and a_ lodging- 
house, which were pa- 
tronized by the farmers 
and people of limited 
means. From one of 
these buildings eight 
dead bodies were recov- 
ered, and from another 
seventeen dead and four 
injuredwere taken. The 
electric lights went out 
and the city was in dark - 
ness, except where fires broke out, and when the lightning’s 
flashes revealed the horrors of the situation. A heavy down- 
pour of rain followed for a few minutes, and men, women, and 
children were out in the rain and darkness, falling over wreck- 
age and broken wires. The cyclone’s sweep was about one hun- 
dred yards wide. So powerful was the force of the storm that 
portions of tin-roofing and a Thirteenth Street sign were car- 
ried twenty-three miles, The loss is esuimated at about gne mill- 
ion dollars, and there was practically no tornado insurance on 
any of the buildings. The total number of dead bodies found 
was fifty-two, and it is supposed that others were burned. « are 
still buried beneath the débris. 
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The Indian School at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


IF the present session of Congress is not shortened too much to 
allow of the introduction and discussion of certain miscellaneous 
bills already prepared for its consideration it is almost certain 





CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL FOOT-BALL TEAGI. 


that steps will be taken toward the establishment of several In- 
dian schools in various portions of the United States. These will 
all be modeled after the only one of the kind now in existence, 
the Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, which is under the 
management of Captain Pratt. 

This school is under the direct control of the national govern- 
ment, but the idea of the school originated in the mind of Cap- 





THE CLASS OF TWO YEARS AGO AS IT LOOKS TO-DAY. 


tain Pratt himself. To his energy and unfaltering enthusiasm 
is due the astounding success of the experiment. It is but just 
to say, however, that Mrs, Pratt has rendered him assistance in 
his work that can hardly be over-estimated. 

A year since, at the annual commencement of the Indian 


CLASS OF TWO YEARS AGO, WHEN IT ENTERED THE SCHOUL, 
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Howard and 


Fitzhugh Lee were among the 


school, General 


noted speakers. Looking at the 
subject from radically different 
points of view, they were yet 
equally emphatic in asserting 
that Captain Pratt had found 
the true key to the Indian prob- 
lem. 

These young Indian boys and 
the 
plains in their odd costumes, 


girls are brought from 
ignorant of everything which 
pertains to civilization. 
Often, too, they are unable to 
speak a word of English. They 
receive half-a-day’s drill in in- 
tellectual studies, and (he other 
half-day is devoted to manual 
training. The boys are taught 
carpentry, tinning, blacksmith- 
ing, type-setting, etc., and are 
thoroughly drilled in whatever 
line they show most aptitude. 
Consequently, the young Indian 


our 


goes forth from the school 
equipped with a knowledge 





which will suffice to render him 
independent and self -support- 
ing. The equally 
faithful in its work among the girls. They are taught sewing, 
house-work in all departments, cooking, waiting, wood-carving, 


school is 


etc. Many of the girls after leaving the school become trained 
nurses. This is an occupation for which the Indian girl seems 


specially fitted by nature. 

During the summer vacations many of the Indian boys hire 
out to farmers in the 
adjacent districts, 
while the girls often 
take places to do house- 


work. They earn con- 
siderable money in this 
way. The atmosphere 


of the place is distinctly 
religious. There is 
plenty of time for 
healthful 
sports of a wholesome 
kind 


encouraged. 


recreation ; 
are generously 

The foot- 
ball team, in fact, has 
gained quite a national 
reputation. The dor- 
mitories, hall, teachers 
homes, school - rooms, 
workshops, and, in 
fact, all of the many 
and various buildings 
are large, substantial, 
healthful, and admi 
rably adapted to the 
ends which they sub- 


serve. The grounds, 
too, are large and spa- 
cious. 


The _ school incul- 
cates a broad, deep 
patriotism, while at 
the same time it fosters family ties and family affections. That 
the primal end of the school is being attained was evidenced in 
the speeches of many of the graduates at the last commence- 
ment exercises. More than half of them stated that the Indian 
must give up his tribal relations and tribal dependence—which 
serve to foster pauperism—and must become a man among men, 
doing his own work and winning his own way in life just as the 

Anglo-Saxon boy does. 
MABEL CRONISE JONES. 


' Daudet’s Funeral. 


i ; » A REMARKABLE PROCESSION 
To Hts Tome. 


A PARISIAN must die in order 
to find out what a great man 
he is. A week ago Alphonse 
Daudet was one of the dimin- 
ishing circle of French authors 
of the older generation, put 
out of little, to be 
sure, by the clamorous young 
sters, but still holding his own 
before the public. To-day, by 
the potent alchemy of death, 
he is the greatest of Frenchmen. 
The newspapers vie with each 
other to give him space, all his 
literary rivals weep conspicuous 


fashion a 


tears upon his bier, multitudes 
attend his obsequies. All Paris 
seizes the dramatic moment and 
makes the most of it. 


This makes me think of a 
story I heard about Daudet’s 
mimicry of Zola. They were 


good friends, but one’s friend’s 
foibles are a temptation to a 
man with a sense of humor, Daudet imitated his friend's study 
of the morning paper. ‘ * What is the news /—the Turkish war, 
Armenian massacres, bundreds killed in a railway accident, 
earthquakes, floods, strikes—oh, there’s nothing in this paper !’ 
says Zola, taking up another, ‘ What's: this /— Emile Zola’s 


75 


new masterpiece just out, selling by thethundred thousand— 
well, there’s a paper worth reading !’” Daudet had a talent 
for mimicry, and he used to get this off with zest. 

To the average Anglo-Saxon a French funeral is incredibly 
dramatic. The children of Daudet received the guests at this 


last reunion ; every one who entered must press his hands in 


passing the bier. The friends followed the coffin afoot from the 
an fhteresting procession of well-known 
The six cords of the 
bier are held by Zola, Lemaitre, Poumont, Henriques, Hebner, 
and Hervieu. 
through the streets behind his body, then the representative of 
the President of the republic, then pnblic ministers and officers 


house to the church 
men and women—authors, actors, artists. 


The sons and nepbews of the dead man waik 


and representatives of societies. Then others whose names we 
know—Bernhardt, Calvé, Réjane, Mallarmé, Rodin, Raffaélli, 
Monet, Coppée, Sardou—hundreds of cthers, the leaders of ail 
the schools, rivals, enemies, meeting behind the bier of the man 
they loved, or admired, or quarreled w‘th, who now in death 
won their public homage. 

There was no speaking, but fine music is better than eulogies. 
Massenet, who made an opera out of Daudet’s ‘ Sapho,” ar 
And 
then came the last act, the procession to Pére Lachaise, Zola’s 
parting tribute over the grave, the final giving-over to earth. 
It is cruel to dead heroes to bury them in Pé re Lachaise, under 


ranged this last tribute to his friend and collaborator. 


heaps of bead-wreaths and china immortels, many miles from 
the great out-of-doors. HARP'E? MONROE. 


Cupid Asleep. 
(A PANEL.) 
Tuovu sleepest—thou 
In whom the queen of love delights ; 
Thou sleepest now, 
Who sendest many sleepless nights, 
And days of tears to mortal wights. 
Thou sleepest—thou, 
While near thee gleams thy torch of light— 
Thou sleepest now 
With fingers on thy*bow of might, 
And arrows ever winged for flight. 
Cythera’s son, 
Be others bold. Yet much I fear, 
Thou haughty one. 
Lest to thy sleeping eyes appear 
Dreams which may bring to mine—a tear. 


Epwarp WILsur Mason, 


Are You to Live in Alaska? 


THE uviversal article of diet in that country, depended upon 
and indispensable, is bread or biscuit. And to make the bread 
and biscuit, either in the camp or upon the trail, yeast cannot 
be used—it must be baking powder ; and the powder manufact 
ured by the processes of the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
miners and prospectors have learned, is the only one which will 
stand in that peculiar climate of cold and dampness and raise 
the bread and biscuit satisfactorily. 

These facts are very important for every one proposing to 
go to Alaska and the Yukon country to know, for should he be 
persuaded by some outfitter to take one of the cheap brands of 
baking powder, it will cost just as much to transport it, and 
then when he opens it for use, after all his labor in packing it 
over the long and difficult route, he will find a solid caked mass 
or a lot of spoiled powder, with no strength and useless. Such 
a mistake might lead to the most serious results. Alaska is no 
place in which to experiment in food, or try to economize with 
your stomach. For use in such a climate, and under the trying 
and fatiguing conditions of life and labor in that country, 
everything must be the best and most useful, and above all it is 
imperative that all food supplies shall have perfect keeping 
It is absurd to convey over such difficult and ex- 


qualities. ; 
pensive routes an article that will deteriorate in transit, or that 
will be found when required for use to have lost a great part of 
its value. 

There is no better guide to follow in these matters than the 
advice of those who have gone through similar experience. 
Mr. McQuesten, who is called *‘ the father of Alaska,” after an 
experience of years upon the trail, in the camp, and in the use 
of every kind of supply, says: ‘‘ We find in Alaska that the 
importance of a proper kind of baking powder cannot be over- 
estimated. 
helpless in Alaska. 
obliged to settle down to use nothing but the Royal. It is 


A miner with a canof bad baking powder is almost 
We have tried all sorts, and have been 


stronver and carries further at first, but above all things, it is 
the only powder that will endure the severe climatic changes of 
the arctic region.” 

It is for the same reasons that the U. 8S. Government in its 
relief expeditions, and Peary, the famous arctic traveler, bave 
carried the Royal Baking Powder exclusively 

The Royal Baking Powder will not cake nor lose its streneth 
either on board ship or in damp climates, and is the most higbly 
Hence it is 
It can be had of any of 


concentrated and efficient of leavening agents. 
indispensable to every Alaskan outfit. 
the trading companies in Alaska, but should the miner procure 
his supplies before leaving, he shouid resist every attempt of the 
outfitter to palm off upon him any of the other brands of bak- 
ing powder, for they will spoi! and prove the cause of great 
disappointment and trouble 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


EUROPEAN physicians and medical journals report a positive 
cure for asthma, in the Kola plant found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, are sending free trial cases of the Kola Compound 
by mail to all sufferers from asthma who send name and ad- 


dress on a postal card. A trial costs you nothing, * 
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Boldini and His Portraits. 


JEAN Bo.LpINI, of Paris—the brilliant, the magnetic, the 
masterful portrait-painter whom all the world knows—becomes 
temporarily John Boldin’ of New York. He has pitched his 
artistic tent in the galleries of Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
where a number of his works are now on exhibition, including 
besides the three portraits here reproduced those of Verdi, the 
Princess Poniatowska, and Mrs, Adolf Ladenburg. The painter 


JEAN BOLDINI, 


himself is at work there, and among his sitters are a number of 
New- Yorkers of distinction, beauty, and renown. Among these 
are Mrs. Henry Poor and Mr. Stanford White. Then there is 
a full length portrait of Miss. Elsie de Wolfe, in which that 
charming actress beams from the canvas with an animation 
possible only through the impulsive magic of Boldini’s brush. 
Personaliy, Boldini is a man of the Napoleonic type, as to 
head and stature, possibly forty-five years of age, vivacious, 
ardent, sympathetic in manner—in fact, the ideal Parisian, al- 
though he is Italian born. With him acquaintance means 
friendship. Probably no other artist of the time has so large 


and cosmopolitan a circle of intimes as Boldini has acquired in 
the course of his professional sojourns in France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy—and, now, America. He has painted some celeb- 
rities and many ladies and children ; and all his portraits show 
that keen instinct of individuality, that intuitive intimacy of 
the artist with his subject, which expresses itself spontaneously 
in his work, and strikes the beholder with the emotion of life 
itself. ‘‘ They live !” as William M. Chase exclaimed enthusi- 
astically, the other day, standing before his friend’s vivid and 
exquisite representation of ‘‘ the Countess P——.” 

With Boldini as with all real masters, the style is essentially 
the man But in his case the man himself is impressionable ; 
and there are at times in his manner suggestions of Whistler, of 
Sargent, of Shannon. Like them, he is at once a dashing im- 
pressionist and a finished, almost unerring, technician. With 
him a picture is like a lyric poem—the expression of a single 
mood, fleeting as it is rare, and only to be caught by a trium- 
phant bravura of execution—in short, an inspiration. That is 
the dominant note of modern portraiture, as exemplified by the 
painters just named, and by others perhaps equally eminent 
whose names recur in such association. 

The portrait of Mademoiselle Concha, a pretty South Amer- 
ican, is what a Whistlerian might call a symphony in gray and 
rose, the nuances paling in pearl or warming to pink flesh-tints 
in a manner that somehow subtly suggests a rare delicacy and 
sweetness of individuality in the original. Whistler himself is a 
few feet away, in an astonishing counterfeit presentment which 
to those who know him is truer to the life than some aspects of 
the life itself. It is a magnificent demonstration of Boldini’s 
power to know his subject, and then to express what he knows, 
with the precision of the inevitable. 

If any one portrait were to be singled out from the little 
group pow on view at the Boussod-Valadon galleries, as con- 
centrating in itself the most brilliant and the most fascinating 
qualities of Boldini’s work, probably it would be the pastel head 
of Verdi. Not merely is this a ‘‘ speaking ” likeness. but the very 
soul of the grand old poet of melody seems to look out through 
those clear eyes. The circumstanees under which this marvel- 
ous picture was made are generally known—if they were not, 
one might divine them. It appears that Verdi has always had 
an insuperable aversion to posing for his portrait ; but when he 
was in Paris for the production of ‘ Falstaff,” eight or nine 
years ago, he was entertained by his compatriot Boldini, who 
charmed him with Italian reminiscences and recollections of his 
earlier operas, until at last he yielded to the painter’s persua- 
sions, and this head was wrought, by a prodigious tour de force, 
at a single sitting, after the illustrious subject had put on his hat 
and muffler to depart. It is said that tears were on his cheeks, 
and appeared in the portrait as originally finished. They are 
not there now—and yet, there are tears in the expression. 

It is of this Verdi that a New York critic has well said—what 
may apply generally to’ Boldini’s best portraits : ‘‘ Nervous, dis- 
passionate, scorning idealization, and rendering with the keen- 
est precision every trait revealed by the composer’s physiog- 
nomy, it has the vividness of life with a distinction that only 
art can give to life.” HENRY TYRRELL. 


MADEMOISELLE CONCHA, 


J. A. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


COMTESSE P——. 





AUGUSTA VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY, AT THE IMPERIAL 
RIDING-SCHOOL, BERLIN.—Zilustrirte Zeitung. 


Rhinoceros. 
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FESTIVAL OF ST. GENEVIEVE, PATRONESS OF PARIS—BOOTHS IN THE 
LD Illustration. 
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ROYAL SPORT IN INDIA.—Sport im Bild. 


Ostrich 


BIG GAME BAGGED BY MESSRS. CAVENDISH AND ANDREW, BRITISH EXPLORERS OF CENTRAL AFRICA.—S?, Prril’s, 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH OF AUSTRIA AND HIS THREE 
GRANDCHILDREN.—Black and White. 


OFFERINGS TO AN AFRICAN BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM.—St?t, Paul’s. 
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Life Insurance 
Interesting Revelations. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. } 

A FAIR illustration of the sort of hardship that is inflicted 
upon life-insurance companies by inexperienced or thoughtless 
State insurance superintendents may be found in a recent oc- 
currence. Without any notice the officials of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, were served with the 
credentials of Amasa Thornton, which he had received from the 
Illinois State insurance superintendent, and which authorized 
him to examine all the securities of the company. A work of 
such magnitude would naturally be intrusted to an expert ac- 
countant, but Thornton is simply a young lawyer who has been 
mixed up in various complications of ward politics in New 
York. How the superintendent of insurance of a great State 
like Illinois came to designate Mr. Thornton for such a task as 
the inspection and examination of millions of dollars’ worth of 
securities puzzles insurance circles. It has been the custom for 
foreign superintendents to consult the superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York before proceeding to investigate the accounts 
of New Yerk companies, but even this ordinary courtesy was 
neglected by the Illinois superintendent. It would be decidedly 
interesting if the facts connected with this very peculiar trans- 
action could be laid before the public, and perhaps I may be 
able to secure them. 

Another of the beneficial and fraternal societies has gone to 
the wall, leaving its beneficiaries to whistle to the wind for their 
money. The Royal Benefit Society, of the city of New York, 
has made an assignment after three years of precarious exist- 
ence—liabilities, 310,607 ; assets, $79. A year ago the company 
reported that its assets were $46,000, and that its receipts for 
the year had been $43,000, of which nearly $30,000 had gone for 
expenses. That settled the fate of the company. After the ex- 
penses were paid there was little left for the members. If the 
readers of this column will watch the annual reports of the life- 
insurance companies in which they carry insurance they will 
learn a good many things they ought to know. 

It may interest some of the mourning members of the Massa- 
chusetts Benefit Life Association to hear that its assets amount 
to about half a million dollars, and that the accrued claims 
thus far made aggregate over $1,000,000. Evidently the Massa- 
chusetts Benefit lived too long. 

A reader at Baltimore says: ‘‘I see that the Supreme Court 
by Justice Harlan has decided that a man who is sane and com- 
mits suicide cannot, through his heirs, recover the amount of 
his policy. If I mistake not, the company in which I am in- 
sured contracts that after two payments the heirs may recover, 
even in case of suicide. Said company is the Provident Life 
and Trust Company, of Philadelphia. What is your opinion of 
said company ? Do you approve of the life and trust companies 
being united as one company, or are they so separate that one’s 
interest is not jeopardized? Please give me some light, as I 
hold a $4,000 endowment policy in it, payable, according to 
contract, nine years hence. Are we to understand from the 
Harlan decision that the heirs of a suicide have to prove the 
insanity of the deceased in order to recover the amount of the 
policy ?” 

I reply that the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia is a stock company with $1,000,000 capital, and doing a 
good business. Its total receipts during 1896 were reported at 
$5,700,000. It paid to its policy-holders about $3,000,000, so that 
the policy-holders got about half of the total receipts. The 
miscellaneous expenses foot up to over $872,000. The mingling 
of any other business with life insurance is not altogether de- 
sirable in the judgment of many, but I think my correspondent 
is insured with reasonable safety, though not in one of the larg- 
est companies. As to Judge Harlan’s decision, it can hardly 
overrule the terms of a contract. In the case which he decided, 
the insured committed suicide within less than a year after 
increasing his insurance to the extent of $200,000, and it was 
shown that he had written a_letter the day before his death, 
stating that he intended to kill himself, so that his life-insur- 
ance could be used to pay his debts. 

Of course, if such a trick upon an insurance company were 
to be permitted, honest-minded policy-holders would be the 
sufferers, because their interests could not be properly safe- 
guarded. Judge Harlan did not decide that the heirs of a sui- 
cide have to prove the insanity of the deceased in order to 
recover the amount of the policy. He simply decided that 
when a man deliberately declared that his purpose was to kill 
himself to get the benefit of his life insurance he should be held 
to forfeit his policy. It is interesting to note that the case 
referred to went before a jury and was appealed from court to 
court until it reached the highest court in the land, and the jury 
and the courts all and alike decided against the insured. 

Inquiries from 8. & L., Cincinnati ; W. T. P., Holley, New 
York ; C. 8S. P., Wheeling, West Virginia ; F. D., [thaca, New 
York ; ‘‘Sivad,” Haverhill, Massachusetts; G. H. S., Baiti- 
more ; and L. N., Braddock, Pennsylvania, remain to be an- 


swered shortly. f~ 
J te Ferme - 


Receptions at the White House. 
A New DEPARTURE THAT WoRKS WELL. 


ANY one who has been at a White House reception will 
sympathize with the action taken under authority of President 
McKinley recently to modify its terrors. There should have 
been a new mansion tor the President years ago, or an enlarge- 
ment of the old building ; but in the present state of the Treas- 
ury the President thought it unwise to recommend an appropri- 
ation by Congress. Lacking a building sufficiently large to 
accommodate the thousands who have attended each reception 
in the past, the President was forced to bring the crowd down 
to the limits of the accommodations. This he has tried to do by 


‘determining that the honors of the receptions shall be divided 


among those who are entitled tothem. Thus, instead of calling 
the four formal receptions ‘‘ The Diplomatic,” ‘‘ The Judicial,” 
‘*The Congressional,” and ‘‘ The Army and Navy ” receptions, 
as in the past, and inviting every one who could expect that 
honor to, not one, but all of them, he has made Congress and 
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the judiciary equal with the diplomatic corps at the first recep- 
tion ; devoted the second to the judiciary, part of Congress, and 
part of the press ; the third to the army and navy, part of Con- 
gress, and part of the press ; and the fourth to part of Congress, 
the judiciary, the diplomatic corps, and part of the press. 

In this nice adjustment of the honors every member of Con- 
gress, of the diplomatic corps, and of the judiciary will be in- 
vited to two receptions ; the army and navy will be invited to 
one, and the press will be received in three relays, so that every 
editor and correspondent at Washington will be invited once. 

The extension of the President’s courtesies to the press as a 
body is one of the significant features of this rearrangement of 
the social programme, for no other President has placed the 
press on a par with Congress, the judiciary, the army and navy, 
and the diplomatic corps. 

Another peculiar feature of the preparations for the White 
House receptions is the issue of individual invitations to all the 
ladies who are expected. In the Congressional Directory the 
name of each Senator and member is accompanied by signs indi- 
cating the ladies of their households. Before the name of Sena- 
tor Frye appears an asterisk, which indicates that the Senator's 
wife accompanies him to Washington. Senator Baker’s name 
is preceded by two marks—* §—which indicate that he has a 
wife and one daughter. Before the name of Senator Cullom 
are three signs—* § |—which show that Senator Cullom’s fam- 
ily consists of a wife, one daughter, and one other lady. 

Guided by these marks, the clerks at the White House send 
invitations from the President to every lady in the household 
of the gentleman who is asked to be a guest at one of the recep- 
tions. There is no miscellaneous ‘‘ and ladies” on any of the 
invitations ; and great is the grief in the Congressional board- 
ing-house. The landladies of the Congressmen and their at- 
tractive daughters, who swarmed at past receptions, are not so 
conspicuous this season. 

The new limit fixed for the President’s receptions is sixteen 
hundred. The space for entertaining in the President’s house 
is confined to the East Room (seventy - nine by thirty-eight 
feet), the Green Room (twenty-eight by twenty-two feet), and 
the corridor (seventy-nine by eighteen feet). In this limited 
space it is not possible to accommodate more than sixteen hun- 
dred people in an evening with either comfort or safety. What 
has been suffered in the past by the devoted men and women 
who have met in a crowd of four or five thousand in the exec- 
utive mansion could fill a large volume. The struggle at these 
receptions in recent years has been terrific. Beautifully-dressed 
women have been forced, half-fainting, through a jam at the 
door, to find themselves, a few minutes later, in some corner of 
the corridor, stripped of their finery, with hair disarranged and 
gown ruined by the rough experience. Crushed hats and torn 
overcoats were a common result of the overcrowding. Faint- 
ing women dropped on every hand. And through the whole 
miserable show the President, instead of entertaining his guests, 
stood like a stiff-armed automaton, shaking hands persistently 
with the men and women who poured past him in a solid 
stream. : 

At some private houses in Washington it has been necessary 
to put police on guard at the door, and require the guests to 
show cards of invitation. No commonplace sense of self-respect 
or decency has ever kept the mob of uninvited from the White 
House when the President receives. At the first reception this 
season, that in honor of the diplomatic corps, held January 
19th, some persons who appeared without admission-cards were 
turned away. The attendance was large, but all the guests 
were comfortable, and there was no such crowding and push- 
ing as have been witnessed in other years. The new rule re- 
specting invitations works well. GEORGE GRANTHAM Baln., 


Financial.—Senator 
Wolcott’s Change. 


THE most important event in the financial world of late, and 
perhaps one of the most far-reaching in its ultimate conse- 
quences, is the public declaration by Senator Wolcott in favor 
of changing the ratio of silver and gold from sixteen to one to 
twenty to one. 

Senator Wolcott has been the most eloquent and perhapsthe 
most able and consistent advocate of free silver in the United 
States. He has brought to the consideration and discussion of 
the subject a cultured and cultivated mind, enriched by experi- 
ences in our greatest silver-producing State, and greatly broad- 
ened by personal association abroad with the greatest financiers 
of our times. The importance of Senator Wolcott’s action in 
abandoning his demand for silver coinage at the ratio of six- 
teen to one, and in suggesting it, coinage at the new ratio of 
twenty to one, cannot be overlooked. He does not abandon his 
contention for free coinage, in which so many thoughtful, as 
well as so many thoughtless, persons in the West and South be- 
lieve, but he has reached the conclusion after his experiences 
abroad as an official commissioner, interested in securing inter- 
national agreement on the silver question, that such an agree- 
ment cannot be reached, in view of the low price of silver, on 
the proposed basis of sixteen to one. He thinks it may be neces- 
sary to change the ratio to something like twenty to one, and 
he still has hope that the project of international bimetallism is 
feasible. 

No one who is familiar with the serious decline in the value 
of silver will question the accuracy of Senator Wolcott’s judg- 
ment. No matter whether a man believes in free coinage or 
not, he cannot, if he be a sensible man, believe that silver and 
gold can be placed on an equality at the mint, with silver worth 
only half of what it was when its free coinage was originally 
established, while gold is still at the same value it has always 
had. 

The people in the East who denounce the advocates of free 
silver in the West and the South are not justified in assailing 
these advocates as anarchists, socialists and communists, for 
surely such men of character and standing.as Senators Wolcott 
and Teller, and many others that I might mention, cannot be 
put in any of these classes. The silver-producing States natu- 
rally believe in free silver, and they believe in any methods by 
which silver can be given a permanent or even a fictitious 

value. 
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Prosperity to the mining States means prosperity to the con- 
tiguous States and Territories, and their inhabitants have been 
taught to believe that the Republican party, by advocating the 
protection of the domestic producer from the foreign competi- 
tor, has lent itself to the doctrine that any method is justifiable 
which will increase the value of an American product. Beyond 
this the belief is firmly implanted in the minds of many who 
read more than they think—which is an unfortunate habit in 
this country—that the more money there is, the more prosper- 
Twenty years ago it was proposed to 
Now 


ous the people will be. 
create more money by an enormous issue of greenbacks. 
the demand is for the creation of it by the coinage of silver at 
the old ratio of sixteen to one, even though that puts into each 
silver dollar less than half a dollar’s worth of the white metal. 

Some of us can remember, forty years ago, how the craze for 
more money took effect in the shape of State-bank issues. So 
many State banks were created, and so many bank-lells were 
printed by them, that there was more than enough to go 
around. But the trouble was that the banks could not redeem 
all their notes, and the poor holders of them, when the banks 
failed, were left with nothing to show for their money. The 
‘‘rag money” craze had a similar experience, and it was nat- 
ural, therefore, that the advocates of more money, having been 
taught that paper in itself, no matter what was printed on it, 
did not constitute money, should turn to something possessing 
an intrinsic value. If a piece of silver worth fifty cents could 
be stamped with the mark of one dollar it would certainly be 
worth its value in silver, no matter what might happen to our 
banks or bankers. 

Thoughtful men would argue that while this government has 
been able to maintain at the value of one dollar a piece of silver 
worth only fifty cents, yet there might come a time, if we 
should coin too many of these silver dollars, when the credit of 
the government would be jeopardized. The advocates of free 
silver have insisted that the credit of this government was too 
good to be jeopardized, and they have demanded, and still de 
mand, that the experiment be tried ; and they are willing, if it 
be tried and fail, to admit the failure. 

This is the Western view, but the banker both in the East and 
West points out the terrible danger and the frightful loss that 
would inevitably follow if the free-coinage experiment, like the 
State-bank and rag-money experiments, should fail. At this 
juncture Senator Wolcott comes to the front with his sug 
gestion that we increase the value of the silver dollar, and he 
has thus taken the first step toward bringing the East and West 
nearer to an agreement on the subject, for few would oppose 
the free coinage of silver if it were stipulated that every silver 
dollar should contain nearly a dollar’s worth of silver metal. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 
January 12th, 1898. 

‘“* Jasper,” Leslie's Weekly :—Taking advantage of your kind offer 
to answer inquiries of a financial nature, I would like to hear your 
opinion regarding Central Pacific shares. Last summer while abroad 
1 bought one hundred (100) of them at $14.50 per share on the advice 
of some friend who told me that they would certainly advance ,; they 
did, up to $18.50. Afterwards, while 1 still was abroad, and before I 
came back they had dropped down to about $16 00, and finaliy to be 
tween $10.00 and $11.00. Can you inform me what the outlook is for 
them, especially as to any impending rearrangement of the finances 
of the road, and what effect the default in the paying of the debt 
which the railroad owes to the government may have on the common 
shares? Thanking you in advance, 

I am yours truly, HE. &. W. 

I reply that the matter of the bonded debt of the Central 
Pacific Railroad has been placed in the hands of Spyer & Co., 
bankers, of New York City, and I think if my correspondent 
would communicate with these parties he would obtain the in 
formation he seeks. I would not advise the sale of the stock, 
no matter whether or not the road has to pass through a proc 
ess of reorganization and assessment. The condition of the stock 
market is such as to indicate that there will be a general rise in 
the low-priced shares this year, and unless some extraordinal y 
circumstance arises, ‘‘ H. R. W.,” in my judgment, will be able 
to get his money back with interest. JASPER. 


Siberian Epicures. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Berwin, February 1st, 1898. 

THe opening of the Siberian Railway will have the effect of over 
turning entirely the preconceived idea that Siberia is a land in which 
gastronomical refinements are entirely unknown. From RyKrosRya 
a recent visitor reports that meals were served to him that could not be 
excelled anywhere in Europe, from the point of view of perfection in 
cookery. The sterlet, a fish that Sir Edwin Arnold says combines the 
delicacy of the trout, the crispness of the turbot, and the digestibility 
of the sole, was flavored with sauce of Liebig Company's Extract. It 
was surprising that in almost every leading hotel of those distant 
Asiatic towns, Liebig Company’s Extract was in evidence as much, if 
not more so, than at fashionable Marguery’s, in Paris. 

But while this is true of public houses, the trials of housekeeping 
were never more primitive, even in darkest Africa. Filth in every 
form appears to be a necessary accompaniment of the Siberian 
cuisine. The kitchen sink is on the floor, with an outlet through th« 
wall. There is no underground drainage, and the sewage is as apt t: 
flow about the well as anywhere else. The cook, in toasting bread 
holds it between his toes before a charcoal fire. Chinamen are mort 
cleanly, but they frequently use the soup-tureen to wash their feet in 
In one particular Siberians secure greater cleanliness through the us: 
of pure wood ashes for washing utensils instead of soap. The forme 
have pungent cleansing properties without a disagreeable reminder 
as in the case of the latter. 

One of the chief specialties served at Siberian restaurants is Stch 
and Borsh. There is nothing in the culinary science of any other lan 
compared with these two kinds of soup. The Stchy has for its essen 
tial element cabbage, and the Borsh is based upon beets. What othe 
materials go in with these passeth human understanding, except tha 
beef plays a great réle in the drama of the Stchy; and, as Borsh i 
white when it is served, I suspect that there may be milk init. Bu 
without pausing to debate these recondite subjects, let us not forge 
one article that is always to be found at every railway restaurant i 
Russia, as in every palace and in every hut, always in transcende: 
perfection. I mean tea. An express train sends its hundred pass: 
gers into a commonplace railway station, and steaming on a va ' 
counter before them stand a hundred glasses of tea. Some have th | 
slices of lemon for those who like that condiment, and others a 
served simply with as much sugar as you like; or, if you want a dr 
of cream, you can get that, too; but the tea itself is something ecst: 
ic, and you may voyage all around the earth, from London to F: 
mosa, and then back to Dover, and never find any tea of such beau 
ful, inexplicable, delightful, living exquisiteness—enough to encha 
an ascetic and rejuvenate an antediluvian. C. Frank Dewey 
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WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 
The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE BEST 
YEARS | WHISKEY 


OLD. 


ae IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed. 


























SOLD AT ALL 






First-class Cafés and by Jobbers 
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> CANDY CATHARTIC 
{Guy a33 
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10¢. all 
25e, 50e. Drugelsts. 54 4 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


tuation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
Americans. Every modern improvement. 


Dangerous 
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Experiments. | 


| 
| 


Many Persons Become 
Totally Deaf, 


While Others Lose Their Sense of 


| 
Taste and Smell. | 





Attempting the Cure of Catarrh with Liquids, 
Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, | 

if Any, Are Ever Cured. } 

! 


Will the people ever become convinced of the danger 
and risk of treating Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Asthma 
with liquid medicines forced into the delicate air-pas- 


by powerful sprays and atomizers? During the 
past year thousands of dollars have been expended in 


sages 





this city alone for the treatment of these diseases, and 
t has been a waste of time and money on the part of the 
public, as not fifty persons can be found in this city to- 
lay who will testify that they have been cured, while on 
he other hand the number who have become totally 


‘through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling. 
Is There, Then, No Relief for the People? 
We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 


tof suffering humanity. 

There is just one treatment indorsed by the physt- 
fans 

lhere is one treatment which does not require the use 
f sprays and atomizers. 

There is one treatment which the manufacturers have 


igh confidence in to guarantee. 
This is the Australian Dry Air method of curing Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


e Cold, and Hay Fever. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


ere is no danger, norisk. Your money is refunded 
tf it fails to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bottles ** Hy- 
.’50c. “Hyomet” Balm, a wonderful healer, 25c 
ve obtained of your druggist, at office, or by mail 


R. T. BOOTH CoO., 
23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 
cerenece nore sere ecereserecereserecs 
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You can injure the 
skin vy use of harsh 











soaps-This soap is 
gentle, purifying, 
healing 

and CONSTANTINE’S 
sweet- 

yah PINE TAR SOAP 
to the (Persian Healing) 
skin, and has the 
cleaning properties 
which bring the 
glow of health. 


Sold by druggists. 10 


GENUINE DISTILLERY 


Old Pepper 


Bottled and Distilled ONLY by 


JAMES E. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 YEARS, is guaranteed absolutely the 


PUREST and BEST in the World. 


Sample Case, $15.00. 


(Sent on trial,2which,"if not satisfactory, can be returned and money will be refunded. 


Read and save the Coupons on Old Pepper Whisky and Old Henry Clay Rye, and see who 


ets the $5.500 in addition to the $1.00 per dozen, 


| DoT let Whisky get the best of you. Get the BEST of Whisky, which is the 


BOTTLING 


Whisky «o> Henry Clay Rye. 
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LOVELY WOMAN. 

‘* WE were good friends until——’ 

‘** Until when ?’ 

‘* Until the day she happened to see me com- 
ing home in the rain with no umbrella and my 
new hat ruined. Since then I can’t bear her.” 
—Judge. 


One keepwell is worth a dozen get-betters. Ab- 
bott’s Angostura Bitters keeps you well while you're 


| getting better. Abbott’s—the old original genuine. 
| 


THE musician or artist who buys a Sohmer Piano 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result 
of many years’ hard study and labor. 


LaDIEs are greatly benefited by Dr. Siegert’s An- 
gostura Bitters, the South American tonic. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins_ow's Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children te+th- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrlicea. 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap. so that it can now be 
bought at 8 cents a bar, two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ** best of all.” Ask 
your grocer forit. 











Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, N “Bs 

removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re. 

stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 

in health, 

and pocket- 

200k. 

~ 





sold, 400,000 

cases cured. Buy 

NO-TO-BAC from 

your own druggist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund mone 

Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, Montreal, New York. 
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FREDERICK CLASSUP Sole Agent for 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 





22 W. 24TH ST., NEw YORK 








Che Hutobarp. 


EASY TO PLAY, 
EASY TO BUY. 
ITS MELODY CHARMS. 


A simple and beautiful string instrument that can be 
played without previous musical knowledge Prices 


trom $4.00 upward. 2ad6Ee 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
and story, ‘How the Autoharp Captured the Family.” 
Soto sy Music DEALERS. 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 


DEPT. XI, 
110-112 East 13th St., NEW YORK. 
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First in design \ 
Finest in quality— 
Factory founded 1797 


The “GDA” 
Limoges China 


ON WHITE WARE ON DECORATED 
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TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OCO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


TURE oF n00x ere 
BOOK FREE. 
S. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, Mt. 














Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 


Vernon, New York. 
T. S$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IL 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 
Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0. 


A SEARTIFVL Book 


Something entirely new of 100 pages 

in colors; tells everything you may want 

to know abeut poultry. How to build 

poult y houses and BIG MONEY W TH 
dm 
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ROMEIKE’ * Press Cutting Burean Will send 


you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “up to date.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the United States and 
nerupe is searched for your notices. HENRY RomEIKE. 
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The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


The “ Eagle” Graphophone, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


FOR US BY THE 
OF NEW YORK. 


The ‘‘Eagle’’ does all that the most expensive machine will do, and 


quite as well. 
with startling clearness. 


OUR PROPOSITION IS THIS: 


100,000 new names during the present year. 


Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. 


Records naturally and 


We want YOUR name on our subscrip- 


tion list. Indeed, we expect to add 
To secure this number we will supply 


you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 


atcost. Therefore, we supply 


1 “Eagle” Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 


2-Way Hearing Tube— 


With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 


Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, 
Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, - - 
Carrying Case— Polished Antique Oak, - - 


12.00 
14.00 
$2.00 extra. 


Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra. 


Records, e é 


50 cents each, $5.00 per doz. 


Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, 20c. each. 


IMPORTANT! 


terms and prices, and full particulars. 


There is nothing in the line of talking machines 
that we do not supply. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Write to us for special 


Judge Publishing Co., 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON. 











NAME, 


ADDRESS, 


Forty Cents 


and this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents. 
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Now used in many of the 


which Americans 
_~¢ especiclly 


proud of. 
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GOOD RUNNING COLORS. 
Mrs. REVEREND GoopMAN—“ Are ~d fast colors ?” 


NEW CLERK (a former tout)—“* Why 


, lady ; 


you kin bet on dem colors ev’ry time 


you see’em up. Dem’s de colors uv de ere stable, ‘lady.’ 


“A | game type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker & 60.5 
ma Breaktast 
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| Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


4 





Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 





reat Western 


The Finest : > 
CHAMPAGNE 


In America. 













best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 





A home product 


the country \ 


which proe 
duces 
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Address, 


Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
dG. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futtron Street anv 1158 
Renapway, Me-v Voerk AGENTS. 

~ EARL & W N 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 








Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 

CcCAU wae —The bu ying public wi will please not 

confound the es nr Piano with 

one of a similar sounding bn a of a cheap 


Our name spells— 
S—_O—H—M—E—-R 
New York Warerooms, 149-155 East 14th St. 


Will remove tonew SOHMER BUILDING 
170 Fifth Ave., cor, 22d Street, about February. 
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~"MADE\INI 
BOX CALF: «+> 
IRUSSIA STORM CALF 
BLACK VICL KID 
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THE continuous success of the 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES is 
due to merit alone—they com- !\' 
bine style and wearing qualities - 
exceeded by none, with prices 
favoring the purses of all. 


155 Styles and Widths from 
A-EKEK, Australian Kangarootops 
and fast-color hooks and eyelets. 


Sold in our 52 stores in the | 
large cities and by 5,000 dealers 
throughout the United States. 


NONE GENUINE unless W. L. 
DOUGLAS Name and Price is 
" stamped on bottom. If not con- 

venient to dealers or our stores, 
| why not try our Mail Order De- 
partment? Wesend shoes every- [;¥ 
where on receipt of price with 
25c. extra for carriage. State size 
and width wanted, we can fit you. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
Catalogue Free. 






























Allcock’s 


is the poor man’s friend. It is cheap in price, fully within his means; 
more than that, it does its work without compelling him to be idle. 
Look out for imitations. Ask for and insist upon having Allcock’s. 


Porous 
Plaster 














“WHERE DIRT GATHERS, WASTE RULES.” 


GREAT SAVING RESULTS FROM THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 














‘Runnymede Cub 


Udhisky 


IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE AND 
ABSOLUTE PURITY, AS CERTIFIED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT STAMP ON EACH BOTTLE. 


MAKES ADULTERATION IMPOSSIBLE. 
IT {§ OBTAINABLE FROM ALL RELIABLE DEAL- 
ERS WHEREVER THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 
“IE NOT AT YOUR DEALER'S, WRITE TO US. 
R, F. BALKE & Co., 
DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND Louisville,Kentucky.U.S.A. 











PREMIUMS Battle tiene 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 

















The Hartford Rubber Works Company 


, . 
New YORK. CHICAGO. Boston 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO. BALTIMORE. 
TORONTO. MONTREAL MINNKAPOLIS. 
| 


DENVER. Sr. Louris CLEVELAND. 
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Also Tours to Washington, Old Point Comfort & Richmond 
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Damask Table Cloths 


and Napkins. 


Extra Large Size Table Cloths, with 


Napkins to Match. 
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Lace Centre Pieces 
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Sheets and Sheetings, Pillow Cases 
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